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Is IT ILLEGAL TO SHARE 
LOAVES AND FISHES? 


IN SACRAMENTO, SHARING LOAVES 
AND FISHES IS A HIGH-RISK CALL- 
ING. YOU CAN BE SUED FOR SERV- 
ING THE POOR ON SUNDAYS, AND 
ARRESTED FOR STANDING UP FOR 
THEIR RIGHTS ON GOOD FRIDAY. 


by Terry Messman 


t was serving the poor at Loaves & 
Fishes in Sacramento that first 
inspired Sister Libby Fernandez to 
enter a Catholic religious order and 
become a nun. Now her work with Loaves 
& Fishes, which led her to cross the 
threshold and enter the Sisters of Mercy 
seven years ago, has led her one step fur- 
ther on her spiritual path. On Good 
Friday, March 28, Fernandez walked 
across the threshold of Sacramento’s City 
Hall and embraced a new calling by being 
arrested in an act of civil disobedience. 
Fernandez joined 200 peopie at a Good 
Friday Vigil organized to protest the City 


of Sacramento’s recent lawsuit against © 


Loaves & Fishes, and to create a united 


voice of support for homeless and hun- 
gry people. Loaves & Fishes, which 
feeds about 1,000 people a day at its 
dining hall in downtown Sacramento, 
has. been sued by a 6-2 vote of the City 
Council for serving meals to the poor 
on Sunday, and for offering support ser- 
vices to thousands of needy people. 
Nearby businesses and property owners 
have launched a hostile NIMBY cam- 
paign against Loaves & Fishes for mak- 
ing the poor too visibly present. 

Fernandez first volunteered at the 
religious charity 10 years ago. “Loaves 
& Fishes was instrumental in my deci- 
sion to enter a religious order,” she 
recalled. “Seeing so many people pas- 
sionately serving the poor in town 
moved me to want to do that as a life 
commitment. So seven years ago I entered 
the order.” 

Just as Jesus violated the laws of the 
land by healing people on the Sabbath, 
Loaves & Fishes dining hall is accused of 
violating inhumane city regulations by 
feeding the poor on Sundays. So a potent 
spiritual symbolism was at work on Good 
Friday when 200 people congregated at 
City Hall to give food and new blankets to 
homeless people as a show of support to 


Painting by Ace Backwords 


offset the staggering weight of public hos- 
tility borne by the poor in Sacramento 
recently. Visibly serving food to the poor 
at City Hall was also a symbolic sign of 
support for Loaves & Fishes and a visible 
act of resistance to the City’s lawsuit. 
Protesters set up two tents on the City 
Hall lawn with signs saying, “Houses Not 
Tents,” to portray the need for low- 
income housing. Then participants held 
up 39 white crosses inscribed with the 


One juror’s conscience priv” more powerful than anti-homeless laws in Santa Cruz 


“The social pressure inside the 
jury room was just incredible to 
convict them. Some people 
said: ‘If we don’t send a mes- 
sage, the community is going to 
think that it’s okay for people 
to demonstrate and protest.’ I 
said, ‘Oh, you mean it’s not 
okay for people to demonstrate 
and protest? Where are we? Is 
this downtown Albania?’”’ 


— Juror Jim Cohen 


by Robert Norse 


six-day trial of homeless 
activists in Santa Cruz ended 


on March 17 with the jury: 


.deadlocked on 12 counts, free- 
ing six defendants charged with disrupting 
a public assembly and trespassing on pub- 
lic property. The “Sleepcrime Chaingang 
Lockdown” defendants had been arrested 
at a protest of the Santa Cruz Sleeping 
Ban last September 10th after chaining 
and padlocking themselves to City Hall 
furniture and fixtures as supporters chant- 
ed “Homes Not Jails” and “We Demand 
the Right to Sleep at Night.” 

The televised demonstration provoked 
a hurried City Council recess and a police 
attack that sent protester Jim Cosner’s 
1800 petitions against the Sleeping Ban 
flying to the floor. A second assault by the 


“Sleep Is Not A Crime” — from left, activists Dan Hopkins, Becky Johnson, 
attorney Kate Wells at the Santa Cruz SleepCrime trials. 


same police sergeant — Andy Crain— 
sent HIV-positive City Council candidate 
David Silva flying out the door into a 
stone pillar, minutes after Silva had 
retrieved and delivered the scattered peti- 
tions. The Lockdown protesters were then 
arrested and dragged through the courts in 
a six-month court vendetta which has not 
yet ended— in spite of the hung jury. The 
district attorney may attempt to retry the 
case, despite the $20,000-plus cost, to dis- 
courage future “performance art” protests. 

After a six-day trial involving four 
lawyers and six defendants, the hung jury 
revealed that its dissenting members could 
not find adequate “intent” to commit 


either crime. Defendants argued that they 
came to the council meeting with the 
intention of making a visible statement 
and presenting petitions. Defense attor- 
neys pointed out that then-Mayor Mike 
Rotkin had told protesters they could 
“chant for five minutes,” then closed 
down Oral Communications a minute- 
and-a-half later and recessed the meeting. 
Subsequently, Rotkin gave orders to bar 
potential homeless sympathizers — even 
those not involved with the disruption — 
from the chambers when the council 
reconvened an hour later, and denied their 
right to participate in the public process. 


See Hung Jury in Santa Cruz page 12 
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names of homeless people who had died 
on the streets of Sacramento; a ‘large bell 
tolled while each departed person’s name 
was solemnly read. After the litany, reli- 
gious protesters entered City Hall and 
blocked the doors inside for an hour, 
chanting “We Shall Overcome” and 
“Martin Luther King.” Sacramento police 
then arrested 20 people for “blocking a 


See Loaves & Fishes page 14 


by Claire J. Baker 


“Anywhere you hang your hat.” 
Okay, try cold, gritty pavement.. 
handles of a dumpster... 

a tree limb beside 

the boulder I sleep behind... 
Try over a heat grate 

Try a cyclone fence around 

a vacant lot... 


Once I wore a Stetson to SF, 
a ski cap on Aspen vacation. 
I just wanted you to know me 
alittle better... 


a 
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It’s a Crime — But Only if You’re Poor 


Palo Alto Hits the Poor with Sidewalk Ban in Chic Downtown District 


by Purusha Obluda 


he nearly yearlong fight to 

hold off passage of an ordi- 

nance that makes it a crime 

to sit or lie on Palo Alto’s 
main street, University Avenue, has 
now been lost. The Palo Alto City 
Council held a vote on the ordinance 
on March 10, and again on March 24, 
and on both occasions voted 7-2 in 
favor of what city officials called a 
move to improve the safety of the 
busy downtown area. 

The council action permits side- 
walk cafes to continue to regularly 
block downtown sidewalks by setting 
up tables and chairs outdoors (and pay 
the city for that right), but, apparently 
on the premise that some citizens are 
less equal than others, those unable or 

unwilling to buy coffee or bagels may 
. sent to jail or given hefty fines 
down, regardless of 
ey are obstructing traffic. 
Now homeless people and their 
supporters are discussing whether it 
will be possible to mount some kind 
of civil disobedience to test the law 
once it goes into effect on April 24; 
and how to press the Palo Alto City 
Council to take positive steps to ease the 
plight of the unhoused now that they have 
been forbidden to sit on the main drag. 

Advocates are searching for ways to 
pressure the city mothers and fathers of 
one of the most affluent cities in the 
United States into providing more low- 
cost housing, and heeding some of the 
constructive proposals from their own 
Task Force on Homelessness. We find 
ourselves wondering if there is even a 
way to shame the council into reopening 
the public toilets they have closed to all, 
rather than allow the very poor a place to 
take care of their bodily functions. 

To many of us, committing civil dis- 
obedience to test the new law is very 
important. But the five new police hired 
last April to “clean up University 
Avenue” have already managed, before 
the new ban has even been implemented, 
to drive away the few panhandlers who 
had been sitting on the street, out of the 
flow of traffic, with signs asking for help. 

The city has not needed this insulting 
law; it has long been against the law to 
block traffic, foot or vehicular, and there 
have been no complaints in years of any- 
one stumbling over people sitting on the 
street or of panhandlers causing traffic 


problems. The velvet-glove persistence of 
the Palo Alto Police Department has done 
its job. Some of us have felt the iron fist 
inside the glove, but the method has been 
effective. At the last Food Not Bombs 
serving outside City Hall the night the 
council affirmed the ban, we were able to 
think of only five people still bold and 
desperate enough to be holding up signs 
from time to time on University asking for 
help. But city officials claim they were 
only making sure the police have “‘all the 
weapons they need to ensure the safety of 
all, especially our frail senior citizens.” 
Incidentally, at the three public hear- 
ings on the issue held over nearly a year’s 
time, fully 95% of the speakers opposed 
the law and urged the council to take posi- 
tive action to deal with the problems of 
poverty. The great bulk of the countless 
letters sent to the two local newspapers 
have been against oppressing the 
unhoused, and even the news stories in 
the San Francisco Chronicle and the San 
Jose Mercury News have been mostly 
favorable to our point of view. 
Nonetheless, we were never able to influ- 
ence more than two of the nine elected 
“leaders” of Palo Alto. 
The No Sit/No Lie ordinance is written 
in such a way that it may be difficult for 
us to test it in a clear, straightforward 


Is this a crime? Palo Alto’s Sit/Lie ban makes it illegal to sit on the sidewalk and 
ask for help, as this woman is doing on University Avenue. 


way. It seems to say that the law does not 
apply to political demonstrations, so it 
may be tricky to find a way to violate it 
that will force the city to arrest us for sim- 
ply sitting down and not for some bogus 
charge of obstructing traffic. The home- 
less and their supporters, including the 
‘Stanford Homelessness Action Coalition, 
Food Not Bombs, and the Palo Alto 
Urban Ministry, are trying to organize a 
test of the law sometime in late April or 


early May. Those interested in taking part ~ 
can contact us at (415) 843-0333, Voice 


Message Box 3663. 

Incidentally, just that loose coalition 
managed earlier to get the management of 
the ultra-fancy Stars Restaurant to back 
down from its written demands that Palo 
Alto clear the indigents out of the park 
across the street. Yesterday the press 


revealed that Stars is about to be replaced - 


by a high-priced clone from Wolfgang 
Puck’s Hollywood chain called Spago’s. 
Did the publicity that surrounded several 
-weeks of demonstrations by the homeless, 
with as many 60 protesters on hand, help 
sink Stars? 

Hard to say from perusing the 
Chronicle and Mercury News stories; they 
seem to have forgotten it all happened. 
Bad service, disappointing food, that sort 
of thing. No hint that the rich denizens of 


Sidewalk cafes may con- 
tinue to block downtown 
sidewalks by setting up 
tables and chairs out- 
doors, but, apparently 

on the premise that some 
citizens are less equal 
than others, those unable 
to buy coffee or bagels 
may now be sent to jail 

or given hefty fines for 
sitting down. 

Silicon Valley might not want to eat 
their hundred-dollar dinners while 
watching Food Not Bombs pass out 
free vegan meals and East Palo Alto 
High School students parade their soli- 
darity with the homeless with bigger, 


better, and funnier signs. 
Well, these are tiny skirmishes; we 


Lydia Gans photo Win some small victories, lose some 


harsh struggles. Our comrades in San 
Jose, San Francisco, and Santa Cruz 
report the same basic theme. The struggle 
continues; it is decentralized, nonviolent, 
scattered and hardly a real threat to a soci- 
ety that has decided it is alright to allow 
the poorest of the poor to sleep on the 
street and be driven out of the sight of the 
“decent citizens.” 

But this is real grassroots democracy in 
action, and groups of this size and type 
exist all over the United States and in oth- 
ers of the industrialized nations that have 
chosen the pathway of unfettered capital- 
ism and the “free market.” 

It’s not a very spectacular resistance 
movement, perhaps. The great mass of TV 
watchers and mainstream newspaper read- 
ers may not even realize it exists. But it 
does exist and, like similar movements, for 
example, the 52 chapters of the National 
War Tax Resisters Coordinating 
Committee that refuse to pay for our 
nation’s murderous military policy, it con- 
tinues to offer hope to those unwilling to 
accept the present tidal wave of repression. 

Incidentally, it was a $480 grant from 
the Peoples’ Life Fund, an anti-war tax 
group headquartered in Berkeley, that has 
paid for a year and a half of free food 
offerings by Palo Alto Food Not Bombs. 
Reminds me of my favorite I Ching hexa- 
gram, “The Importance of the Small.” 
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Exactly what level of neglect 
and mistreatment does it 
take for State Licensing and 
the Health Care Financing 
Administration to shut 
down this morally bankrupt 
institution for good? 

by Terry Messman 


ast Bay Hospital, a for-profit 
psychiatric facility with a long, 
documented history of mistreat- 
ing low-income and homeless 
mental-health clients, was handed two 


- serious setbacks in recent weeks by feder- 


al and state health officials. 

First, the Health Care Financing 
Administration (HCFA) removed the 
Richmond hospital’s “deemed status.” 
Second, State Health Department 
Licensing officials halted East Bay’s 
attempt to open a geriatric unit for elderly 
patients, a desperate move by the 
beleagured facility to add new patients 
and recover from the financial difficulties 
and sharp decline in patient caseloads that 
have plagued the hospital in the last sever- 
al months since Street Spirit and patient 
advocacy groups began exposing its sorry 
history of patients’ rights violations. 

According to HCFA’s B.J. Kibler, state 
and federal investigations have concluded 
that East Bay is seriously “out of compli- 
ance with conditions of participation.” 
Loss of “deemed status” means that state 
health officials can go into the hospital at 


any time to investigate conditions there. . 
— Although East Bay is still a licensed hos- 


pital able to receive Medicare patients, its 
loss of deemed status is a serious setback 
that reveals the breadth and depth of its 
ongoing problems. 

‘Kibler explained that a federal analysis 
may determine that a given hospital is out 
of compliance with an “element” (the 
least severe level of deficiency), with a 
“standard” (consisting of several “ele- 
ments”), or with “conditions” (the highest 
level of deficiencies, consisting of several 
“standards”’). East Bay was cited for being 
out of compliance with “conditions,” the 
most serious level, making removal of the 
hospital’s deemed status mandatory. 

The other setback occurred when State 
Licensing halted East Bay’s plans to open 
a geropsychiatric unit for elderly patients. 
As reported in the February, 1997, Street 
Spirit, East Bay attempted to open the 
geropsych unit in January without even 
informing or seeking approval from State 
Licensing. Licensing was not even aware 
of East Bay’s plans to open the unit until 
patients’ rights advocates from Mental 
Health Consumer Concerns blew the 
whistle and demanded that state officials 
investigate. The advocates wrote to State 
Licensing of their grave concerns about 
the hazards of placing fragile, elderly 
patients with multiple health problems in 
East Bay Hospital, given its long record 
of medical neglect, undertrained staff and 
repeated violations of patients’ rights. _ 


Recent revelations from patients’ rights 


advocates and from State Licensing’s 
detailed investigative report expose East 
Bay’s longstanding pattern of patient mis- 
treatment, a pattern that is still recurring at 
the present: moment despite the many 
investigative agencies closely monitoring 
the hospital’s performance. 

Mental Health Consumer Concerns 
(MHCC), a patients’ rights agency man- 
dated by state law to represent clients in 
psychiatric facilities in Contra Costa 
County, reported several serious lapses in 
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EAST Bay HOSPITAL AGAIN ENDANGERS 


PATIENTS DESPITE PROMISES TO REFORM 


Liberation from psychiatric dehumanization 
Poster for the 8th annual conference on Human Rights and Psychiatric Oppression. 


treatment and care in the last month alone. 
(MHCC staff have already met with East 
Bay officials to share their concerns about 
each of the following incidents.) 

‘WHAT IF A PATIENT FALLS IN A 
HOSPITAL, AND NO ONE IS THERE TO 
HEAR HIM...?” 


This first observed lapse in medical 
care is an especially dangerous occurrence 


“ina hospital, which is trying to open a unit 


for frail, elderly patients who often are 
prone to falls. On March 8, a heavily 
medicated and sedated male patient was 
stumbling around his room, bumping into 
furniture. Hospital staff apparently did not 
recognize him as a fall risk. The unattend- 
ed patient fell against a wall and then onto 
the floor at 11:45 p.m. that night. He was 
then placed on one-to-one observation and 


a nursing order called for “line- Oe 


monitoring at all times. 

Nevertheless, the next morning — less 
than nine hours later — the patient got out 
of bed, stood up and, according to another 
patient who witnessed it, fell out of bed 
and flat on the floor. The patient who wit- 
nessed the fall complained in writing that 
he felt the East Bay staff showed 
“extreme negligence.” A late entree in the 
patient’s chart the next day acknowledges 
the patient’s fall and admits that no staff 
saw the fall, despite the nursing order that 
he was to be closely watched at all times. 

The second lapse in care reported by 
MHCC advocates involves a male patient 
complaining of severe intestinal pain and 
frequent vomiting who was callously 
ignored for many hours by East Bay staff. 
This inexcusable neglect of patients’ med- 
ical (as opposed to psychiatric) ailments 
has been reported so consistently by 
investigative agencies over the past 
decade that it is inconceivable to advo- 
cates how State Licensing has allowed 
East Bay to continue to operate as an 
acute-care hospital. 

On March-1, the male patient com- 
plained bitterly of gastrointestinal distress, 
vomiting, and blood in his vomit between 
3 a.m. and 7 a.m. The charge nurse wrote 
in his chart that the “vomiting episode 
appears self-induced.” Throughout that 
morning, the patient repeatedly asked to 
see a nurse or doctor, finally becoming 
extremely frustrated at repeated staff 


_ denials of his appeals for medical help. 


His chart notes for that morning report- 
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ed that the patient was “restless, anxious, 
complains of stomach ache,” and vomited 
three more times. Still, the nurse decided 
that he did not require medical attention. 
A fellow patient became very upset wit- 
nessing him sitting in the hall, holding his 


mid-section in pain and hiccoughing - 


uncontrollably: At 2:30 p.m., his chart 


‘reads: “Pt. has vomited times 3 coffee- 


grounds, emesis.” [Coffee-grounds emesis 
is a sevére type of vomiting that can indi- 
cate a medical emergency such as internal 
bleeding.] “Dr. Steele is aware of it. Pt. will 
be seen by medical doctor this evening.” 
The question is: if East Bay is a func- 
tional medical hospital, why did it fail to 
have a doctor see a patient who began 
vomiting repeatedly and experiencing 
intense intestinal pain at 3 a.m. the night 
before? By late afternoon, the patient 
became so alarmed by the pain, the cof- 
fee-grounds emesis, and the lack of staff 
response that he began calling the emer- 
gency room at Brookside Hospital for an 
ambulance to take him out of East Bay. 
He had been ignored for so long that, 
in his pain and desperation, he had to call 
another hospital to care for him; it’s a rare 
turn of events when a patient is forced to 
call an ambulance for help when he is 
already in a hospital. About 7 p.m. that 
night, the patient was finally transferred 


to Brookside Hospital, which opted to. 


hold him overnight until he could be med- 
ically cleared. 

The next three incidents all stem from 
a problem that has plagued East Bay for a 
decade — the faulty administration of 
powerful psychiatric medications. These 
lapses are especially disturbing since the 
types of elderly patients who would be 
placed in a geropsychiatric unit are often 
on several medications which must be 
expertly monitored at all times. 

On March 8, according to an MHCC 
advocate stationed at East Bay, a male 
patient was. given, according to his 
account of what the med nurse told him, 
the “wrong dose of. Prozac.” The MHCC 
advocate personally witnessed another 
med nurse give this same patient a “cor- 
rected dose” of a blood-pressure medica- 
tion on February 27, but only after the 
patient called the nurse’s original offering 
of medication an error. “The nurse stood 
corrected by the patient,” according to 
MHCC staff. It’s good one of them was 
paying attention. 


On March 10, an MHCC advocate sta- 
tioned at East Bay overheard a psychia- 
trist complain to hospital staff that they 
had not correctly followed his new order 


of administering a medication to a patient; 


the doctor had written the order the previ- 
ous night, and complained that nursing 
staff still were not following it. 


THREE PATIENTS WHO DIED WERE 
NOT GIVEN MEDICAL EXAMS BY RNS 

Yhese latest troubling incidents 
occurred at East Bay in the past month. 
But many more serious deficiencies were 
reported in a “complaint validation” sur- 
vey by State Licensing. The “Statement of 
Deficiencies” issued on September 26, 
1996, opened a Pandora’s Box of serious 
violations that call into question every 
aspect of the facility’s operations, and 
taise serious doubts about the safety and 
well-being of patients sent there. 

An especially hazardous practice is the 
use of undertrained staff to carry out med- 
ical examinations they are not qualified 
for, and the understaffing that can endan- 
ger patients’ lives. The State Licensing 
report issued a deficiency against East 
Bay for failing to provide “adequate num- 
bers of qualified professional and support- 
ive staff to evaluate patients” and form 
treatment plans, and found that “there are 
not adequate numbers of licensed nursing 
staff to meet the needs of patients.” 

East Bay has been criticized severely 
over the years for using untrained Mental 
Health Counselors — whose only require- 
ments are to be age 18 and to have a year 
of hospital experience — to evaluate and 
care for patients who arrive at the hospital 
in a state of medical crisis. The most 
graphic example of the dangers of using 
undertrained staff is revealed by the inad- 
equate medical care given to the patients 
who died after being placed in East Bay. 

The licensing report faulted East Bay 
for this negligent practice: “In a review of 
3 of 3 records of patients who expired 
while in the facility or shortly after being 
transferred from the facility, it was ascer- 
tained that the MHC’s (mental health 
counselors) were completing the admis- 
sion nursing assessments.” The report 
added that there were no documented 


_ physical assessments by a Registered 


Nurse of any of the patients who died, 
“though the three situations were clearly 
crisis situations.” 


See East Bay Hospital page / ] 
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ACUPUNCTURE AND DRUG ADDICTION 


A QUIET REVOLUTION IN TREATING CHEMICAL DEPENDENCY 


Acupuncture ts a proven therapeutic 
intervention that can save lives during 
the slash-and-burn budget cuts now 
underway in our headlong rush 
towards abandoning the most 
vulnerable and needy among us. 


by Andrew Phillips Hayes 


omeless and indigent drug addicts have been 

literally dying by the hundreds on the streets 

of Bay Area cities for more than a decade 

-now. The lethal combination of chronic sub- 
stance abuse, mental disabilities, poverty, and a global 
economy downsizing its workforce and abandoning the 
last remnants of the safety net has reached crisis propor- 
tions throughout the United States. It was found that 
more than 40% of the deaths of homeless people on the 
streets of San Francisco were directly caused by drug 
and alcohol abuse, and another 30% of the deaths were 
related to substance abuse, based on 1991 figures from 
the S.F. Department of Public Health. 

There has been and still remains no medical detox, in 
any of the Bay Area cities, for indigent homeless sub- 
stance abusers who are too fragile for a “cold turkey” 
detox. (Medical detox programs are available at various 
facilities but are inaccessible to the poor because they 
require medical insurance, Medicaid, or a lot of money.) 

This represents a significant barrier preventing thou- 
sands of low-income substance abusers from entering 
desperately needed residential drug treatment programs, 
and, if they manage to get there, from remaining long 
enough to establish a solid recovery. Without an acces- 
sible detox on the front end of the drug treatment con- 
tinuum to ease the dizzying array of painful withdrawal 
symptoms, a significant number of drug addicts enter a 
vicious cycle of a chronic relapsing syndrome. 


A QUIET REVOLUTION | ss 

A significant and growing response to this pherer 
barrier to drug treatment has been going on throughout 
the United States and the world for the past 10 to 15 

years. This quiet revolution in treating chemical depen- 
dency and the wide array of physical and psychological - 
withdrawal symptoms from alcohol and other drugs is 
the ancient Chinese therapy. known as acupuncture. 

The theory and practice of acupuncture was developed 
2500 years ago and has been applied successfully 
throughout the world to treat a wide variety of physical 
and psychological illnesses. Acupuncture works by stim- 
ulating identified points on the body through the inser- 
tion of very fine needles. The points are located along an 
elaborate system of meridians and vessels which run up 
and down the body and are connected to the main organs 
by branches from the sympathetic nervous system. These 
meridians contain the Tch’i, or life energy, which sus- 
tains and nourishes the health of the organs and tissues of 
the body. The meridians and their attendant vessels con- 
tain the harmonious flow of energy which the body 
requires to function in a healthy state. 

In other words, the. human body i is a highly complex 
electromagnetic circuit, formed by biochemical processes 
in the body. Like any electrical circuit, it must be kept in 
good working order if it is to function as it was designed: 
a well-balanced, harmonious organism at one with its 
environment. If the life energy is blocked in any part of 
the circuitry, the organism begins to break down, result- 
ing in illness and eventually death. 

Hope McDonnell, L. Ac., a licensed acupuncturist 
from the Bay Area, is in the forefront in making 

-acupuncture accessible to poor and homeless people with 
drug addictions. She and her five other licensed acupunc- 
turists established Acupuncture and Recovery Treatment 
Services (ARTS), which launched an acupuncture detox 
program at the Berkeley Primary Care Access Clinic in 
1995 with funds from the controversial Measure O 
passed by the Berkeley City Council that year. 

The clinic is located on Dwight Way between 
Shattuck and Milvia, and provides daily acupuncture 
treatments to homeless people with drug addictions. It is 
a drop-in clinic with a user- -friendly staff and environ- 
ment that does not require clients to be clean and sober to 
access services, but only asks an honest effort to reduce 
their drug intake over time. 

Acupuncture has been shown to be very effective in 
balancing the nervous system to reduce or eliminate 
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craving for crack cocaine, heroin, alcohol, tobacco, and 
other drugs. Acupuncture also reduces the physical 
symptoms of ‘withdrawal, such as sleep disturbance, 
headaches, bodyaches, sweating, muscle cramps, nausea, 
and drug dreams; and lessens depression, anxiety, and 
stress. 


ACUPUNCTURE POPULAR WITH HOMELESS PEOPLE 


The clinic has become very popular among homeless 
people and homeless providers in Berkeley. Treatment is 
provided by a licensed acupuncturist to 40 clients at a 
time who sit in comfortable high-backed chairs in a tran- 
quil room with soothing music. The treatment consists of 
the insertion of three to five sterilized, disposable needles 
into specific points in each ear, and occasionally other 
points in the head area. Needles remain in the ears for 30 
to 45 minutes. Free herbal’detox teas and a nutritious 
breakfast is provided to each client. The treatments are 
very relaxing and often can dramatically improve your 
energy and attitude about change in your life. 

Much of the success of acupuncture is due to the non- 
verbal and non-confrontational nature of the therapy. It 
requires very little of the clients’ efforts in order to 
receive the benefits. Clients are encouraged to come daily 
for the first few weeks and then afterwards depending on 
their own needs and state of health. Research shows 
acupuncture clients tend to stay in treatment longer and 
are more stable and receptive to further drug treatment 
and education services. Also, acupuncture is encouraged 
when symptoms return, such as cravings and increased 
Stress, or when relapse occurs. Homeless activists are 


- guardedly hopeful that services supported by Measure O 


will be refunded by the City of Berkeley; it has the sup- 
port of Mayor Shirley Dean and the City Council. 
Auricular (ear) acupuncture was initially utilized for 
opiate withdrawal in 1972 by a Hong Kong surgeon, Dr. 
H.L. Wen. The protocol Dr. Wen developed was adopted 
and expanded upon at the Lincoln Hospital Clinic in the 
Bronx, New York, to address the epidemic of alcohol and. 
other drug abuse occurring in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. The use of the acupuncture detox modality in 
‘treating chronic alcohol and drug abuse has spread rapid- 
ly to drug courts, county jails, prisons, HIV/AIDS 


Clinics, and other outpatient drug treatment clinics all 
across the country and around the world. 

Along with its Berkeley clinic, the ARTS Program is 
currently providing acupuncture services to the SISTER 
Project/San Francisco Sheriff's Department, San Bruno 
Jail #8 in San Francisco; to Tri-City Health Center 
(HIV Services) in Fremont; Sitike Counseling Center 
(serving DUI and paroles) in San Mateo; Cole Street 
Clinic (HIV-positive youth) in San Francisco; and the 
SSAC Recovery Center in Vallejo. 

The federal government has been the biggest funding 
source for acupuncture treatment for chemical depen- 
dency because it has a proven track record with chronic 
drug abusers who are increasingly populating the 
nation’s jails and prisons. The National Acupuncture 
Detoxification Association has been at the forefront of 
training and certification in this specialization. 


THE DRUG COURTS AND ACUPUNCTURE 


The Miami Drug Court in Dade County, Florida, 
was the first drug court established in the United States 


nonviolent drug offenders. Mandatory sentencing, 


problem has created a crisis in the criminal justice sys- 
tem, which is collapsing under the weight of processing 
felony drug charges, and incarcerating increasing num- 
bers of nonviolent drug offenders. 

A grass-roots response to integrating treatment and 
the courts has been to create a treatment-oriented drug 
court that can respond to the critical need for. treatment 
and recovery services in order to break the chains of 
addiction. Recent statistics show that taxpayers pay an 
annual cost of $20,000 to $50,000 per defendant to 
incarcerate a drug-abusing offender. A drug treatment 
program, however, ranges from approximately $1,500 
to $2,500 per person per year. 

Acupuncture services are widely used i in any ‘drug 
| ,courts.around. the, country. In the. spring .of 1989, Dade 
County criminal justice. officials. were, willing to, take, a 
“chance on Judge Herbert Klein’s innovative acupunc- 
‘ture-based system. By the start of 1990, Janet Reno, the 
State’s attorney, the public defender, and the director of 
corrections were able to expand the program to all the 
drug court participants who were interested. 

A yearlong study was done between 1990 and 1991 
with 1613 first-time offenders. Nearly all voluntarily 
continued the acupuncture program after they graduated 
from the drug court program. Only seven (0.05%) of this 
continuing group of $300 were re-arrested during the first 
year; another nine re-arrests (3%) have occurred among 


the 300 persons who left the program without a trace. 


Therefore, the total number of re-arrests is 16, or only 
1% of 1613 defendants. According to a 1987 study, 68% 
of a similar group of first offenders who did not take part 
in such a program were re-arrested. The acupuncture pro- 
gram costs $450 per client per year. What more can we 
say about cost effectiveness and successful interventions 


_in retaining clients in treatment and recovery? 


Lincoln Acupuncture Clinic in-the Bronx treats 250 
addicts a day. Urinalysis outcomes in a March, 1991, 
study of 226 clinic patients with crack/cocaine problems 


showed 80% or more had negative tests for cocaine dur- . 


ing their entire involvement with the program. 

Acupuncture is easily administered, requires minimal 
active participation to receive maximum benefits, and has 
no negative side effects or contraindications when admin- 
istered to a client under the influence of other drugs. It 
significantly increases participants’ continued involve- 
ment in a continuum of drug treatment services needed to 
enter a stable recovery. 

Acupuncture is a proven therapeutic intervention that 
can save lives during the slash-and-burn budget cuts now 
underway in our headlong rush towards abandoning the 
most vulnerable and needy among us. Acupuncture detox 
and other drug treatment services must be made available 
upon demand in order to reclaim the human family and 
reestablish a viable humane civil society. To do other- 
wise is to join the culture of death and nihilistic hopeless- 
ness that threatens to engulf us all. 


in response to the courts and jails overflowing with 


harsher drug laws, and a return to a primary focus on 
punishment and criminalization of the drug addiction — 


ee 


_ ‘see the connection between the resources 
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STREET SPIRIT 


PARK Pouce TRAMPLE First AMENDMENT IN PRESIDIO ARRESTS 


In breaking up a prayer service, U.S. Park Police ran roughshod over freedom of speech, assembly and worship 


The heavy-handed police 
tactics backfired badly, as | 
many protesters decided 
spontaneously to risk arrest : 
because of their outrage over 


down a peaceful, legal 
demonstration. 


by Terry Messman 


n a peremptory attack on the 

First Amendment rights of reli- 

gious protesters, the U.S. Park 

Police outlawed a peaceful 
assembly at the Presidio, then arrested 
83 members of Religious Witness 
with Homeless People for holding a . 
legal demonstration. 

More than 250 people had gathered 
at the Presidio Visitors Center on 
March 9 to hold an interfaith liturgy 
and procession to protest the U:S. 
Park Service’s plans to demolish the 
remaining 466 units of Wherry Housing at 
an astronomical cost of $16 million. 
Religious Witness with Homeless People 
had planned to hold a legal worship ser- 
vice, followed by a nonviolent housing 
occupation to protest the planned demoli- 
tion and to appeal for the conversion of 
the vacant Wherry apartments into afford- 
able housing for homeless people. 

Rabbi Alan Lew of Congregation Beth 
Sholom and president of the Board of 
Rabbis of Northern California, said: “Are 
we so deeply asleep that we have failed to 


available to us and to the needs they might 
meet: resources like the housing at the 
Presidio which could bring peace to thou- 
sands of souls now roaming our streets in 
torment; housing which we destroy with 


an intolerable unconsciousness — an 


unconsciousness with a terrible cost.” 
But the plans of the interfaith assembly 


Mockingbird 


by Carolyn Scarr 


Mockingbird sings outside my window 
This house is mine . 

sings early outside my window 

in grey morning before the sun. 

This house is mine. 


We took this house. 

Two days ago we took this house. 
Hammer, crowbar in open day 
we took this empty house. 


Mockingbird sings 

This house is mine. 

Someone has no house. 

Mother, father, children — 
no home. 

This house is for them. 

Hammer, crowbar 

on a Sunday afternoon 

we took this house for them. 


Early morning 

mockingbird sings 

This house is ours. 

We care for it — clean the floors 
scrub newly-repaired sink 

hang up curtains 

move in furniture. 


This house is ours. 

We trim the grass and shrubbery. 
Neighbors welcome us 

bring food — 

our labor is interspersed with talking. 
This house is ours. 

We live here. 


Religious leaders stand their ground and hold an illegal service moments 
after U.S. Park Police warn them they will be arrested for speaking out. 


- to engage in protected First Amendment 


activities — freedom of speech, freedom 
of worship, and freedom of assembly to 
petition the government for redress of 
grievances — were swiftly shut down by 
the police-state tactics of the U.S. Park 
Police. Lt. Kevin Hay told the protesters 
they had no right to hold a demonstration, 
display banners, sing hymns or pray into a 
microphone in front of the Presidio 
Visitors Center — a demonstrably public 
area that seemingly would not fall out of 
the purview of the First Amendment. 


Yet Lt. Hay decreed that freedom of 
speech and assembly could not be tolerat- 


-edina U:S. park created for the nation’s. 
citizens. Although Hay was told by reli- 


gious leaders that the prayer service 
would be peaceful and legal, he sternly 
warned the interfaith assembly that they 
would be arrested if they went ahead with 
the liturgy. Hay offered the assembly a 
chance to avoid arrest if they would 
remove themselves to an isolated “Free 
Speech area” out of hearing of the public. 

Religious leaders reminded Hay that 
Southern sheriffs had undertaken similar 
pre-emptive strikes to outlaw civil-rights 
marches, and asked him if the U.S. gov- 
ernment really wanted to ban a legal 
demonstration in support of the civil 
rights of poor people. Hay brusquely 
repeated his order to disband the demon- 
stration or face immediate arrest for hold- 
ing.a “demonstration without a permit.”. - 

Religious Witness members responded 
by turning on the sound system and wel- 
coming the assembly to the newly titled 
“Demonstration Without A Permit.” 
Speakers denounced the authoritarian 
attempt to dispel a legal demonstration, 
telling the gathering that “the Park Police 
have decided that, yes, there is a First 
Amendment in this country, but, no, it 
doesn’t apply here, it doesn’t apply now, 
and it doesn’t apply to us.” In defiance of 
the police threats, Religious Witness 
invited those moved by their consciences 
to take part in a hastily organized sit-in on 
the steps of the Visitors Center. 

The Park Police quickly mobilized and 
began arresting and handcuffing 83 pro- 
testers who refused to leave. The heavy- 
handed police approach backfired badly, 
as many protesters spontaneously decided 
to risk arrest because of their outrage over 
the repressive attempt to shut down a 
peaceful, legal demonstration. The police 
action forced protesters to take a stand not 
only for the conversion of Wherry 
Housing, but for their First Amendment 
rights to speak out against injustice. 


Sister. Bernie Galvin, director of 


Religious Witness, said, “I think that the 


action of the police at this event has broad- 


ened the whole campaign beyond the 
effort to save Wherry Housing. Because of 
the way these arrests were handled, the 


entire community is called not only to pro- 


tect the vacant housing at the Presidio, but 
to protect the most fundamental rights of 
all of us — our rights to freedom of 
speech, assembly and religion. As a com- 
munity, we are up to this challenge. We 
will continue with renewed vigor in our 
efforts to save this housing, but also to 


uphold our First Amendment rights.” 

The 83 protesters entered a plea of not 
guilty at their arraignment on March 27 
before U.S. Magistrate Owen Woodruff. 


Attorney Dennis Cunningham is basing the 


legal defense on the grounds that First 
Amendment rights were violated by the 
Park Police. Trial is scheduled for May 22. 


MAYOR BROWN SUPPORTS CONVER- 
SION OF PRESIDIO HOUSING; REP. 
PELOSI OFFERS A SEGREGATION PLAN 


Only two days after the Presidio protest, - 


on March 11, Mayor Willie Brown spoke 
out strongly in favor of converting Wherry 
Housing into homes for homeless people. 


Brown released a report written by Marcia — 


Rosen, director of the Mayor’s Office of 
Housing, that made exactly the points that 
Religious Witness with Homeless People 
has made all along. The mayor’s report 
found that the housing is habitable; repre- 
sents a valuable affordable-housing 
resource for low-income people; and 
would need only moderate rehabilitation. 
The report not only concluded that Wherry 
Housing could be renovated for a relatively 


modest amount, but that the income from ~ 


rental housing would provide significant 
funding to the city and the Presidio Trust. 
Mayor Brown asked Rosen to compile 
the housing plan in response to his 
December meeting with Religious Witness 
with Homeless People. Several religious 
leaders at the meeting asked Brown to sup- 
port the plan to convert Presidio housing, 
and he responded positively by ordering 
the feasibility study. In the aftermath of the 
study’s release, Brown has continued to 
publicly advocate for the preservation of 
vacant Presidio units and their use as 
affordable housing for low-income people. 
Interviewed by Michael Krasny on 
KQED radio in late March, Brown said: “I 
absolutely believe that the people who 
want to tear down any stick of housing that 
can be occupied on an affordable basis by 
people in this city are out of their minds. 
There’s just no justification for that, 
whether it’s at the Presidio, whether it’s at 


Sr. Imelda Maurer photo 


Treasure Island or Hunter’s 
Point/Bayview. We are so desper- 
ate for affordable housing in this 
city that unless we are tearing it 
down to replace it with better 
housing and more affordable hous- 
ing, we shouldn’t touch it.” 
Brown’s strong statements are 
in sharp contrast to the sentiments 
espoused by Rep. Nancy Pelosi. 
Pelosi has been an unbending sup- 
porter of the wrecking-ball 
approach to Wherry Housing from 
the beginning, arguing ardently for 
the demolition of all 466 homes in 
order to create an empty meadow. 
Without. a shred of evidence to Lea 
support her position, Pelosi f : 
claimed for months that Wherry } : 
Housing units were in such bad es 
disrepair and so full of lead and 
asbestos that demolition was the 
only option. Her claims have now 
been revealed as lies by expert 
housing inspectors, including gas 
Michael P. Noon, an inspector in a 
the Lead Hazard Reduction Program of the 4 
Housing Conservation & Development 


See Presidio Housing page 14 
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Suitcase Clinic 


UC Students Offer Free Health 
Care to Berkeley’s Poor 


by Rachel May, Assistant Clinic Coordinator 


tan had been homeless for five years since he 

lost his job as a bus driver. During this time, his 

health had progressively deteriorated. He was-no 

longer able to read the newspaper because his 
vision was so bad. He experienced constant back pain, 
the result of not having a comfortable place to sleep 
every night and having to carry all of his belongings with 
him on his back wherever he went. 

After making a visit to a health care clinic in Berkeley 
for a bad case of foot fungus, he was referred to the 
Suitcase Clinic for optometry services. After patiently 
waiting in line, Stan was given a preliminary eye exam 
and was able to make an appointment for a complete eye 
exam at the U.C. School of Optometry on the U.C. 
Berkeley campus for the following week. While talking 
with a caseworker at the Suitcase Clinic, Stan found out 
that the Clinic also provides chiropractic services. He was 
able to be adjusted by a chiropractor that evening, which 
helped to-alleviate some of his back pain. However, the 
chiropractor told Stan that he should come back for regu- 
lar adjustments in order to help his back even more. 

Stan received a new pair of glasses about two weeks 
later and was able to read and see clearly. This allowed 
him to enroll in a computer training class offered 
through a vocational training program. After completing 
this course, he was able to apply for a number of jobs. He 
continued to come to the Suitcase Clinic to have his back 
adjusted every week, and the pain that he was feeling 
before significantly lessened. 

Stan also took part in S.H.A.R.E, (Searching How to 
Achieve Respect and Empowerment), a weekly discus- 
sion group held at the Clinic. Through participation in 
S.H.A.R.E., Stan was able to discuss many of his frustra- 
tions and vent some of his anger about his situation. He 
became more optimistic about being able to get his life 
back on track, back to how it was before he lost his job 
and became homeless. Sng 

The Suitcase Clinic was started in September of 1989 
by students from the UCB-UCSF Joint Medical Program 
and the U.C. Berkeley School of Public Health. The mis- 
sion of the Suitcase Clinic is to promote the health and 
well-being of homeless and low-income individuals 
through service provision, cooperative learning, and col- 
lective action among community and professional volun- 
teers, students, and participants. In addition to optometric 
care, chiropractic services, and S.H.A.R.E., the Suitcase 
Clinic also provides primary medical services, legal 
advice, social service referral and advocacy, and hair- 
styling. The medical, chiropractic, social and legal ser- 
vices are provided by professionals from the community 
who volunteer their time and expertise each week. 

For optometry services, Suitcase Clinic clients are 
seen by students and professionals at the U.C. Berkeley 


My lipstick, on wrong; 

my hair, all funny. I howl 

at this image. Passers by 

keep their distance, — 

heads forward, eyes straining 

at the corners trying not to gawk. 
This is something they want to watch. 


A window dresser invades the only 


I smell the french-milled soaps 
through the glass. Feel the terrycloth towels 
wrapped around my body. Warm water 


A Suitcase Clinic client receives a flu shot. Flu vaccinations 


are available at the Clinic every fall, one of the primary 


medical services provided free of charge to homeless people. 


School of Optometry and then receive free eye glasses. 
Eye glasses are paid for by the Suitcase Clinic, which is 
primarily funded by grants and donations. These services 
are offered on a first-come, first-served, drop-in basis 
every Tuesday night from 7-9 p.m. at the First 
Presbyterian Church, 2407 Dana St., Berkeley. 

The Suitcase Clinic has recently expanded to a 
Monday Clinic, held from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. at Trinity 
Methodist Church, 2362 Bancroft Way, Berkeley. The 
services offered on Mondays include massage therapy, 
hairstyling, nurses/medical advice, and legal counseling. 

Students wishing to volunteer at the Suitcase Clinic 
must enroll in a class on the U.C, Berkeley campus dur- 
ing the fall or spring semester. Other volunteers, or stu- 
dents. who do not wish to take the class, may attend a vol- 
unteer training session held at the beginning of each sum- 
mer. We also invite all health care, legal, and other pro- 
fessionals in the community to be added staff participants 
at either the Monday or Tuesday Clinic. | 

Stan was particularly lucky to be seen for optometry 
the first night that he came to the Suitcase Clinic. 
Because of very limited funds, the Suitcase Clinic is only 
able to see approximately six clients for optometry ser- 
vices each week. This number has been reduced from 10 
optometry clients a week. Unfortunately, many people 
must be turned. away on Tuesday evenings. One reason 
for the high demand for-optometry services is that this 
service is not widely available to the homeless and low- 
income community in the area. Due to limited funds, the 


right and leaves. 


The Bag Lady Moves In 


by Debbie Byrne 


I stare into a window : 
display at the housewares someone will 
buy. The mirror, an instant picture 

of who I am is not broken, yet. 


dripping off the ends of my hair. 


A comforter with something called 
Navajo design is draped across a chaise 
lounge. The window dresser makes her 
last touches making this home just 


At closing time, I find myself still 
staring into this place I call home. 


Finding my way through the store 

is an odyssey. I step into 

the room with Navajo comforter, 
framed prints of the masters, 

the soap, the towels, I look for a place 


Streets, A Street Journal of the Arts. Our 
thanks to Editor Marc D. Goldfinger. Order at: 
7 Steridakis Terrace, Cambridge, MA 02139. 
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Suitcase Clinic is unable to provide more than one free 
pair of glasses per person per year. Our mission is to 
serve as many people as possible, and we feel that allow- 
ing an individual more than one pair would deprive oth- 
ers of needed optometry services. 

A major concern at the Clinic now is the future of 
optometry services. It is feared that these initial cutbacks 
in services are only the beginning. Operating on a week- 
to-week basis. right now, it is unclear if optometric care 
will be provided in future months and years, especially 
because of the current funding situation. Furthermore, 


there appears to be a great need for dental care among the 
population of individuals that we currently serve. It is the 


hope of Clinic coordinators that we will be able to offer ° 


dental services in the future at our Monday Clinic. But 
this, again, depends solely on the availability of funds. 


In addition to monetary donations, supplies are also in - 


great demand. Depending on availability, the Suitcase 
Clinic distributes free clothing, blankets, and hygiene 
supplies (including, but not limited to, soap, shampoo, 
razors, toothpaste, toothbrushes, and deodorant). . 


THE HOUSE 
Claire J. Baker 


Running from myself, I reach 
the shadowy dome I once 
called The House of Stars. 


Now I find it cold and empty 
but for a bowl of fright. 
I whisper, let this not be 


a night for fear 
but be the Night of Nights. 
Suddenly, completely light 


and out of a cloud 
a stranger stands there, tall 
and calm, as if he knows me. 


home I’ve seen in years. I spit to put my plastic bags. I shout: I have a bone 
on the glass, she jumps back. Every few . to pick with you. Unshaken, 
moments she looks over her shoulder, I find the mirror, apply he offers a feast to share. 
gives me a signal with her eyes. aes fix my hair. I en 3 off 
Go away. my clothes, wrap myself in 
: the comforter, lay on the chaise oes Pe 
My stench repulses even me. lounge. I am what this home needs. by Julia Vinograd 
Parents move their children if I get too close. Reprinted with permission from ‘Pressed| He’s broke, 


but the red and green dragon 
tattooed on his shoulder 
guards a horde of jewels. — 


ps 
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THE Roots RUN DEEP 


History of Organizing Against 
Psychiatric Abuses in Berkeley 


by Jenny Miller 


adness Network News, 

founded in 1972, was an 

anti-psychiatry journal that 

served as a focal point for 
organizing throughout North America. 
From 1980 to 1987, when the Madness 
Network News (MNN) headquarters was 
located on University Avenue in 
Berkeley, the journal was written, edited 
and produced entirely by psychiatric sur- 
vivors (people who had been in psychi- 
atric institutions). In an office next door 
was its sister organization, Network 
Against Psychiatric Assault, or NAPA, 
which organized against psychiatric abus- 
es and human-rights violations. 

MNN and NAPA rejected the term 
“mental illness.” They did not believe that 
psychiatric survivors had any particular 
illness or mental impairment, other than 
the emotional and physical damage creat- 
ed by brain-damaging tranquilizers, elec- 
troshock, poverty, institutionalization, 
oppressive family situations, and/or the 
stigma against people who had been in 
psychiatric hospitals. While the terms 
“mentally ill” and “mental patient” are 
often associated with mass murderers and 
others who threaten the social order, 
rarely are creative and successful people 
identified that way. Yet many ex-patient 
members of NAPA became (or were 
already) lawyers, doctors, journalists, 
book authors, program administrators, 
professional patient advocates, artists, a 
city planning researcher, a landscape 
designer, and a teacher. The author Kate 
Millett was briefly a member. 

Most of the organizing efforts of MNN 
and NAPA were directed towards ending 
forced psychiatric treatment, and educat- 
ing the public about the destructive, some- 
times lethal, effects of psychiatric treat- 
ments. The booklet Dr. Caligari’s 
Psychiatric Drugs became a classic, and 
NAPA published numerous newsletters, 
and pamphlets, as well as sponsoring film 
showings, support groups, and seminars. 
In the ‘70s, NAPA presented a KPFA 
radio show, “Radio Free Madness.” 
NAPA members were interviewed fre- 


quently on TV and radio talk shows. 

MNN played a major role every year in 
organizing the North American 
Conference on Human Rights and 
Psychiatric Oppression. The first such 
conference was held in Detroit in 1973, 
instigated by a social worker who hap- 
pened to live in Berkeley. Subsequent 
conferences were organized and attended 
primarily by psychiatric survivors, but not 
without major struggles around the role of 
professionals in the movement. 

Women Against Psychiatric Assault 
(WAPA), based in Berkeley and Oakland, 
was a spin-off of NAPA. The group gath- 
ered momentum after a successful 
women’s demonstration protesting the 
involuntary shock treatment of a 17-year- 
old female patient. 

WAPA played a key role in the 1976 
sit-in at the office of Gov. Jerry Brown, 
which lasted for four weeks. The sit-in 
was in protest of forced labor without pay 
in psychiatric hospitals, and involuntary 
treatment. The highlight was a Tribunal on 
Psychiatric Crimes, held in the governor’s 
outer office, and attended by 160 people. 
The protest received much attention in the 
electronic and print media. Soon after- 
wards, a state-sponsored patients rights 
advocacy system became solidified, with 
an advocacy office in each county. 

In 1977, MNN/NAPA was again the 
main force behind a demonstration that 
disrupted a meeting of the National 
Commission for the Protection of Human 
Subjects of Biomedical Research, which 
had recently come out with an endorse- 
ment of psychosurgery (lobotomy) for 
prisoners, children, and involuntary men- 
tal patients. NAPA also held a demonstra- 
tion at UC Berkeley’s Boalt Hall protest- 
ing the pro-lobotomy stance of a Boalt 
professor who sat on the Commission. 

NAPA members started organizing 
demonstrations against electroconvulsive 
treatment (ECT) at Herrick Hospital in the 
early ‘70s. The spirited demos, which 
attracted a wide variety of community 
groups, continued for at least a decade. In 
1982, NAPA members came up with the 
idea for a Berkeley ballot initiative to ban 


Refusing to accept caged confinement in psychiatric 
institutions, ex-patients organized a civil rights 
movement and created alternative self-help centers. 
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Art by F.A. Fitzgerald, reprinted from Madness Network News Reader 
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FORCED DRUGGING 


ATRIC INMATES! 4 


An historic call to protest, from NAPA’s legacy of resistance to psychiatric abuses. 


ECT within the city, and activist Ted 
Chabasinski organized the Coalition to 
Stop Electroshock. At the Coalition’s urg- 
ing, the Berkeley Human Relations and 
Welfare Commission held an all-day hear- 
ing on ECT. This event, along with the 
efforts of City Councilmember Florence 
McDonald and tireless organizing by 
Coalition members, galvanized public sup- 
port: 61% of the voters supported the ban. 

A number of psychiatric associations 
sued the City to have the ECT ban nulli- 
fied, and it was only in effect for 41 days. 
Following a civil disobedience protest 
against the resumption of shock treat- 
ments, and a variety of forms of public 
pressure, the City appealed the lower 
court decision up to the California 
Supreme Court, which refused to hear the 
case, bringing an end to the City’s attempt 
to ban electroshock in Berkeley. 

In 1980, Berkeley activists again were 


at the heart of the organizing for the annu- 
al Conference on Human Rights and 


Psychiatric Oppression, this time in their 
own backyard: Tilden Park. A group from 
the conference planned a civil disobedi- 
ence action to take place at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association, occurring in San Francisco at 
the same time. While hundreds of protest- 
ers filled the streets, a small group linked 
arms and blocked the main entrance to the 
Civic Auditorium for the day. Small 
groups also infiltrated the psychiatrists’ 
meeting to loudly make their views 
known. The next time the Annual Meeting 
was held in San Francisco, two Berkeley 
activists were invited to take part in a for- 


mal debate with two psychiatrists. The 
demonstrations, of course, continued. 

In the late ‘80s, Madness News 
Network folded, and NAPA ceased opera- 
tions for several years. Most of the people 
involved moved on to other projects. 
Some became lobbyists at the state legis- 
lature; they and other advocates were suc- 
cessful in winning a qualified right for 
short-term psychiatric patients to make 
their own decisions regarding psychiatric 
drugs (unless the person posed an imme- 
diate threat of bodily harm or was found 
to lack capacity at a legal hearing). 

In the mid-nineties, a new organization 
of patients rights activists in Berkeley 
sprang up in response to reports of over- 
drugging and ongoing patient abuses at 
East Bay Hospital in Richmond. Also 
calling themselves Network Against 
Psychiatric Assault, this group, along with 
the homeless advocacy journal Street 
Spirit, was successful in convincing sey- 
eral counties to stop sending involuntary 
patients to East Bay. NAPA members, 
joined by the Gray Panthers, former East 
Bay patients, family members, and com- 
munity/disability activists, held a demon- 
stration in front of East Bay in July, 1996. 

The seeds planted in Berkeley continue 
to find fertile ground in other parts of the 
country. The role of national movement 
journal and organizing center has now 
shifted to Dendron newspaper and the 
Support Coalition (both at PO Box 11284, 
Eugene, Oregon 97440-3484; phone: 541- 
345-9106). Recently, shock recipients in 
Texas convinced members of the state 
legislature to introduce a bill to ban ECT. 
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by Scott Wagers 


ihe presence of homeless people 
in the midst of tremendous 
affluence points to not only an 

—&. economic crisis, but also a spiri- 
tual crisis. In a society obsessed with 
wealth, power, and the imperative of suc- 
cess, homeless people are stigmatized as 
personifying moral degeneracy, power- 
lessness and abject failure. From the van- 
tage point of liberation theology, howev- 
er, if one takes the “preferential option for 
the poor” seriously, the most destitute in 
our midst become the agents of transfor- 
mation in “God’s Today.” 

Thus, it is the lot of First World 
Christians to face this moral dilemma 
head-on, and, in the words of Rev. 
William Sloane Coffin, to identify with 
the victims of the power structure rather 
than the structures of power. This identifi- 
cation with the victims may be experi- 
enced by people of faith as a call to build 
a “church of the poor” in urban America. 

My experiences with homeless people 
over the last six years as a founder of the 
Community Homeless Alliance (CHA) in 
San Jose have expanded my awareness of 
the Scriptural meaning of their plight, and 
the significance of homelessness as the 
cornerstone of the “church of the poor’ in 
urban America. Using CHA’s work as a 
model, I will explore the use of nonvio- 
lent resistance as a viable method for 
social change, and show how organiza- 
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tions rooted in praxis — a self-renewing 
cycle of political action sustained by criti- 
cal reflection — can bring about meaning- 
ful spiritual and social transformation. 

The new homeless population, being 
the byproduct of the structural economic 
and political trends developing over the 
last two decades, will continue to grow 
despite cyclical periods of economic 
recovery. This being the case, the home- 
less population will become a diverse sub- 
culture arising from the housing and labor 
crises, major cutbacks in social spending, 
macro-level shifts in the economy, local 
redevelopment strategies, psychological 
addictions, deinstitutionalized psychiatric 
hospitals, gentrification, removal of SRO 
hotels, and a host of other causes. 

This sounds like an Orwellian scenario, 
but many contemporary theorists believe 
that the explosion of poverty (which has 
already begun) is intrinsic to the advance- 
ment of capitalism itself. 

Organizations like CHA must be in 
place to mobilize the poor as they cross 
the threshold that leads into the abyss of 
homelessness. This mobilization must be 
guided by a viable movement theory 
which is direct-action oriented, but has an 
effective analysis of the Domination 
System, and is rooted in the Gospel ethic 
of prophetic nonviolent transformation 
and agape. Added to this combination of 


theory and practice is critical reflection, 


which guides the organization and allows 
it to change with the heightening con- 
sciousness engendered through this 
process. With this heightened awareness, 
structural change can be sought. 

The effectiveness of CHA over the last 
several years is due in large part to the 
participation and leadership of homeless 
persons themselves. Through integrating 
students, homeless people, activists and 
clergy, CHA has drawn strength from its 
diversity and its adherence to nonviolent 
direct action. This has produced signifi- 


Amos Tuckahoe, a homeless artist who died in 1996, 
painted this derisive message from ‘“The Unhoused.”’ 


cant concessions for the homeless in San 
Jose through a small, but visible, nonvio- 
lent movement over the last four years. 

At the same time, CHA has always had 
a tenuous relationship with “mainstream” 
organizations and churches primarily 
because of its techniques, which seek not 
only to dramatize the plight of the poor 
and homeless, but also empower them in 
the process — this is the challenge of 
building the church of the poor. To build 
the bridge from activist group to a church 
of the poor will require much work. 
However, an understanding of the 
prophetic ecclesial life, the option for the 
poor, and the historical Jesus, can be 
developed only in solidarity and love. 


THE POOR AND HOMELESS: WHAT THE 


FUTURE HOLDS 

Millions of people are falling into the 
abyss of homelessness today, at a rate not 
seen in American history since the Great 
Depression. Today, people of all ethnic 
and educational backgrounds are at risk of 
becoming homeless. Recent studies con- 
clude that as many as four to five million 
people are homeless nationally, and that 
the demographics of this population chal- 
lenge the image of homeless people as 
hobos, winos, and beggars. 

Many researchers of the current home- 
less crisis argue that homelessness today 
differs qualitatively from that of earlier 
times. Peter Marcuse points to three fac- 
tors that differentiate today’s homeless- 
ness from that of previous decades: 

Homelessness today is not the result 
of general poverty like that occurring in the 
Third World; rather, it is occurring amid 
great wealth and in one of the world’s most 
advanced industrial economies. 

¢ Homelessness today is not transitory, 
but is a long-term phenomenon. 

¢ Homelessness has increased during 
periods of relative economic prosperity — 
homelessness was worsening during the 


Martin Luther King of Georgia, by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


Like the Biblical prophets, Martin Luther King, Jr., renewed the 
bond between faith and political struggle. King led a campaign of 

+ nonviolent resistance against racial oppression and economic 
injustice until he was martyred on April 4, 1968, while working to 
build a Poor People’s Movement. 

This icon is in the form of a “mug shot” taken at one of King’s 
many arrests for resisting unjust laws, and depicts the jail bars 
behind him and the prison number around his neck. 

The text on his scroll is from one of his prophetic speeches: 
“How long will justice be crucified and truth buried?” 
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mid-eighties and early nineties even a 
the economy was recovering. 

Families with children and young 
African Americans and Latinos have 
become the fastest growing sectors of 
today’s homeless population. In their 
study, “The Making of America’s 
Homeless”, Jill Hopper and Kim 
Hamburg refer to the “crossing of an 
invisible threshold” in about 1978-79, a 
time marked by a dramatic increase in the 
number of homeless people nationwide. 

The number of mentally disabled 
homeless persons on the streets also 
began to increase in the late ‘70s because 
the accommodations available to them 
had significantly diminished. This era was 
marked by a growing trend of urban 
renewal in major cities like New York in 
which affordable housing was demolished 
and replaced with higher-income housing. 
More recently, emigrant farm workers 
have become part of the homeless popula- 
tion in cities like San Jose that have 
undergone rapid urbanization and are 
developing a two-tier labor market char- 
acterized by economic. inequality. 

Above all, the homeless population 
suffers from a severe shortage of afford- 
able housing, a pattern that lies at the base 
of a national trend that rendered hundreds 
of thousands of people homeless over the 
last decade. According to Hopper and 
Hamberg, this lack of affordable housing 
lies at the forefront of several structural 
changes including: 

unequal distribution of income; 

¢ deinstitutionalization of mentally 
disabled people; 

+ deindustrialization and increased 
unemployment; 

* cutbacks in social spending; and 

¢. breakdown of family structures. 

Peter Marcuse analyzes homelessness 
today as having three related causes: the 
unequal distribution of income, govern- 


see page 9 
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Oscae Romero pe Et Satuapoe 


Oscar Romero of El Salvador by Robert Lentz, Bridge Building Images 


This icon depicts Bishop Oscar Romero, who risked his own life as 
he defended the poor and oppressed. Assassinated as he celebrated 
Mass on March 24, 1980, Romero was a shepherd who stood with 
the poor — a prophet of justice who called for society to be restruc- 
tured so that children would not die of malnutrition and disease. 


ment policies, and the profit structure of 
housing. The interrelationship of these 
three causes can be understood by first 


_understanding the commodification of the 
housing market. Since there is little profit 


to be made from housing the poor, there is 
a housing shortfall for those who cannot 
afford exorbitant housing costs. 

Since wages remain inadequate and the 
distribution of wealth favors the upper 
crust, millions are forced to find alternative 
living situations — on the streets or in shel- 
ters. According to Marcuse, the govern- 
ment only acts to provide housing for per- 
sons unable to pay the market price when 
the economy may need such people in the 
future or when these people threaten the 
status quo. Neither situation exists today. 

Following the logical trajectory of the 
above trends, countless more Americans 
will become homeless in the years to 
come. This growing crisis must be met 
head-on at the grass-roots level if home- 
lessness is to be averted. Churches and 
service agencies that work with the home- 
less must be in place as the poor cross the 
threshold that leads to homelessness. 

Ultimately, as more and more of our 
sisters and brothers fall into poverty and 
homelessness, we as ministers and people 
of faith must reach out to them, even if it 
means delving into the depths of the 
inner-cities. It is only through immersing 
oneself in the struggle of poverty that one 
can truly understand it from the underside. 
In the midst of chaos, community and 
resistance can be born. To build the 
church of the poor, we must begin with an 
understanding of its dimensions. 


» STREET SPIRIT 


PROPHETIC COMMUNITIES OF THE POOR 


One of the great challenges facing 
churches everywhere is to answer God’s 
call and become prophetic communities 
committed to doing God’s work. In Latin 
America, the emergence of base commu- 
nities has provided an alternative model 
of ecclesial life, promoting grass-roots 
work among the poor and rooting the 
church in a prophetic vocation. 

Classical ecclesiologies have tended to 
be ahistorical, clerical, hierarchical and 
insufficient in the face of Latin America’s 
volatile political climate. Liberation eccle- 
siologies, on the other hand, demand a 
new kind of theological reflection that 
will enable the church to be “renewed” 
and “reshaped in every age” to carry out 
its prophetic mission in the light of the 
massive suffering and systemic injustice 
that confront the poor. 

One prophetic ecclesial model that has 
been proposed in Latin America is the 
“church of the poor.” Understanding the 
church of the poor begins with an under- 
standing of God’s interface with the world 
in which the poor live and struggle. The 
poor everywhere cry out in dire need of 
freedom and justice. 

Liberation theologians awakened to 
this central Biblical theme of liberation 
for the oppressed because they have come 
to understand the devastating impact that 
abject poverty has had upon the people of 
Latin America. God’s preferential option 
for the poor applies just as readily to 
America’s poor and homeless people. 
Wherever it exists, poverty brings suffer- 
ing and early death; it defaces and 


Homeless people gather for food and fellowship at First Christian Church prior to 
embarking on a march for justice through downtown San Jose. 


“In the final analysis, poverty means 
death: lack of food and housing, the 
inability to attend properly to health 
and education, the exploitation of 
workers, permanent unemployment, 


the lack of respect of one’s human 
dignity, and unjust limitations 
placed on personal freedom in the 
areas of self-expression, politics, 
and religion.” 


destroys human beings, who are created 
in the image of God. 

Gustavo Gutierrez, a seminal figure in 
liberation theology, describes the full 
dimensions of poverty’s onslaught: “In 
the final analysis, poverty means death: 
lack of food and housing, the inability to 
attend properly to health and education 
needs, the exploitation of workers, perma- 
nent unemployment, the lack of respect of 
one’s human dignity, and unjust limita- 
tions placed on personal freedom in the 
areas of self-expression, politics, and reli- 
gion. Poverty is a situation that destroys 


_ people, families and individuals.” 


Jon Sobrino, a preeminent voice of lib- 
eration theology, states that a fundamental 
task of the church as a whole is to see 
itself in relation to the culminating crises 
in our world, in other words, in relation to 
“God’s Today.” This means that the 
church must discern what God’s will is for 
creation in the present — to accept that 
God is not only speaking to us, but is say- 
ing something new. This applies to 
Protestant churches today in America as 
readily as it applies to the Catholic Church 
in Latin America. We cannot mechanical- 
ly transpose the perspective of liberation 
theology onto the American scene, but we 
must understand the tenets of the church 
of the poor wherever it exists — in Latin 
America or urban North America. 

The church must actively seek to dis- 
cern the “signs of the times” in a theologi- 
cal sense and translate these signs con- 
cretely in terms of the church’s mission. 
Thus, the church of the poor must strive 
actively to respond to God’s call through 
becoming both sign and servant of God’s 
Kingdom on earth. 

The church as sign and servant presup- 
poses God’s movement in the world and 
that this movement is discernible to us. 
God meets people where they live and 
struggle. The community is unified in 
struggle and solidarity with the poor and 
oppressed. Insofar as the church not only 
identifies with the poor and oppressed, 
but also includes their participation and 
liberation, it becomes a sign and seed of 
the Reign of God. 


— Gustavo Gutierrez 


Liberation theologian Alvaro Quiroz 
Magana writes: “Here, in the presence of 
the God of Jesus, this church is coming to 
discover that it will he a sacrament of sal- 
vation to the extent that it becomes a 
church of the poor and oppressed. This is 
meant not only in the sense that it makes 
an option for them, lives for them, and is 
persecuted for their sake (which would be 
no small matter), but mainly in the sense 
that it arises from them, from their believ- 
ing response, and that thus they come to 
be the authentic and first subject of eccle- 
sial life and structure.” 

The mission of the church must take 
into account the concrete challenges 
posed by a long history of misery and 
oppression, while not overlooking the 
need for salvation. This essentially means 
a Christian life centered around a concrete 
and creative commitment of service to 
others and a reflection upon the meaning 
of the transformation of this world. Such 
salvation cannot be individualistic and 
concerned exclusively with the afterlife; 
instead, it must arise from solidarity and 
be “realized in the form of liberation” — 
historical, concrete liberation. Thus, the 
church of the poor becomes a sacrament 
of salvation rooted in praxis, acting as an 
agent of historical liberation. 

Jon Sobrino writes: 

“To say it from the beginning, a church 
of Jesus, centered in the poor, inspired by 
them and placed at the service of the 
Kingdom of God, will generate one type 
of evangelical and Christian communion, 
beneficial to the church itself, and above 
all, to the Kingdom of God and the poor 
of this world. A church that is definitely 
not Jesus’ church, which today does not 
historically resemble or remember Jesus 
— or even worse, hides or distorts him — 
will not generate real Christian commu- 
nion, although it may generate uniformity, 
tactical alliances among churches, and an 
impression of monolithic unity with some 
distinguishing details, that is, superficial 
communion. Worse yet, and we must 
accept the possibility as scandalous as it 


See The Church of the Poor page 15 
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“I was due to go back to the GA office 
to climb another step on what seemed 
to be an endless ladder. I was scroung- 
ing the street for garbage to eat and 
looking for change in pay phones and 
newspaper-vending machines.” 


by mister ed 


have been an atheist since my early twen- 
ties. I spent my formative years as a 
Christian; to be specific, a Seventh Day 
Adventist, which is a fundamental religion 
comprising mostly wonderful, devout, and good 
people; but the chains of my formation grew too 
heavy by the time I entered adulthood. I was 
uncomfortable with the way so many people 
seemed to have the chutzpah that entitled them 
to speak for God. “God loves you, and so do I. 
God wants you to go to college. God will take 
care of you. God doesn’t want you to do that.” 

Early on, I decided that the reason so many 
people spoke for God was that God couldn’t 
speak for Her- or Himself. That being the case, 
there probably wasn’t a God. Like the Wizard 
of Oz, all of these people were behind a big 
smokescreen, grinding out scriptures and shout- 
ing behavioral rules and self-serving dogma. 

I often say, “I’m an atheist, knock on wood.” 
In other words, I’ve always had doubts. Now 
that I am a Homed person, no longer on the 
Street, I want to make a confession about an 
experience I had while Homeless. 

What I have to tell about is a major miracle. 
I won’t dwell on all the minor miracles, like all 
of the (hot) coffees I found when I had such a 
yearning. Or the paperclips and rubberbands I 
found just when I needed them. Or the shoes I 
found when I had blisters on my feet that were 
so big they were waterpads. Or the time I was 
so broke and hungry, about six in the morning, 
walking down Parker Street in Berkeley, and 
spotting a gaggle of geese (three) at the curb. I 
wondered what they were protecting; a voice 
inside said, “Check it out”; I did, while the 
geese attacked me (I’ve spent time on farms and 
they didn’t scare me, but their beaks tried to 
drill holes in me) — and I picked up $1.81 in 
the gutter at their feet. 

Or, how about when I had been on the Street 
for just a couple of weeks and was really hurt- 
ing for a hit of crack cocaine? I had belligerent- 
ly refused to kick that habit, even though it was 
the reason I was on the Street! I found two 
pipes; the first I squeezed four hits out of (it was 
loaded!), the second I got a big two out of. 
Now, those who speak for God would tell me 
that He or She didn’t have anything to do with that ‘mira- 
cle.’ I explained it in Taoist writing: a pickpocket sees 
only pockets. | haven’t found a pipe on the Street since I 
decided that doing crack probably wasn’t in my best 
interests and have given it up (please, God...). 

Okay. The fundamental atheist might say it can all be 
explained as coincidences. I wouldn’t be hard to con- 
vince, but when I cite the major miracle and put it togeth- 
er with all of the minor miracles (and I just brushed the 
surface with the little ones — these things happened 
daily), I have to say that my faith in atheism (I’m very 
oxymoronic) is starting to weaken. 

MAJOR 


I had been Homeless almost a month. I was out of 
lithium (I’m manic/depressive). I was so broke I couldn’t 
afford bus fare to 401 Broadway in Oakland (from 
Berkeley), which is where the General Assistance (GA) 
office is. I had walked there and back (probably 10 miles 
each way) three times — which is why I had the blisters 


referred to above. I walked San Pablo, Martin Luther 


King, Jr, Way and Shattuck Ave. to Oakland. 

But I had no choice; I had to go to GA and fight that 
God-awful bureaucratic mess in order to get money for 
eating. I was making appointments that were vital to keep, 
else I might have to start all over again (to start with, a 40- 
page form). I was getting phone numbers for people nec- 
essary to contact. All of this information was being scrib- 
bled on the back of pieces of paper and old envelopes I 
had in my backpack. I desperately needed an organizer! 

I was due to go back to the GA office to climb another 
step on what seemed to be an endless ladder. I was 


and thank God the Street, for me, is in the past. 


“Evolution of the Homeless Sapien” 


Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 
from Down and Out in Berkeley 


The Street Discourses of Mister Ed 


Gone, But Not Forgotten 
by mister ed 


The wind rattles the air outside my room 


and the hardened rain bangs wet fists on the window. 
I comfort myself with the warmth and dryness 


of my new-found life indoors 


Then, out the window I see a man 
pulling his collar around his throat, 
bending to the storm, 

-and pushing a grocery cart 
partially filled with cans and bottles. 


While I give thanks for where I am, 


I am bound to remember my brothers and sisters 


_who are not warm and out of the rain 


and who have no window through which to see 


others seemingly less fortunate. 
I make no mistake, 
some are there by choice, 


but I hope one day it will be my good fortune 


to help those who'd rather be dry, 
all things considered. 


scrounging the Street for garbage to eat and looking for 
change in coin returns on phones and newspaper-vending 
machines. It was about 2 a.m. I came to a trashcan in 
front of the main Berkeley branch of Bank of America, 
on Shattuck. I looked into the garbage and saw a purse. 
My heart raced a little, but I knew not to get my hopes 
up. It was stolen and anything of value had already been 
taken; but I pulled it out and looked inside. The wallet 
was gone, but there was a little utility purse inside. I 
opened it. There were a dime and two pennies — I was 
12 cents richer. Then, my heart did race. There were two 
BART tickets; one had $5.10 and one had $2.65. No 
more walking to 401 Broadway; it’s $1 each way. Now, 
get this: there was a vial with a prescription of lithium in 
it! It was enough to make me manic; I don’t know why I 
kept my cool, but there was more. 

I started to put the purse back into the trashcan when I 
noticed something shiny. I reached in and pulled out an 
organizer; about 150 pages and hardly used. I was start- 
ing-to get weak in the knees and looked around to see if 
there was an image of the Virgin on the walls of the 
bank. Now was it time to put the purse back? I looked 
again. There was a small, what looked to be a calculator 
in the darkness. I pulled it out. It was, and still is, a Casio 
32KB Digital Diary; however, God let me down — there 
was no manual. But I was able to use my 40 years as a 
computer scientist — it didn’t take long before it was my 
right arm, and still is. 

Now, one final minor miracle. While I was still walk- 
ing back and forth to 401 Broadway, I stopped at a build- 
ing that looked new and had a sign in front saying, 
“Senior Housing.” I decided to go in and inquire (I sure- 


Assertiveness 
by mister ed 
After relating to my therapist 
some of the physical battles I was in 


while on the Street, 
he said, 


“mister ed, you should have used more assertiveness.” 


I told him he was ignorant and naive. 
After clearing his shocked throat, he asked, 
“How so, mister ed?” 

I said, 

“When I’m down at GA, 
standing in one of those infinite lines, 
and a guy crowds in front of me, 
he’d look at me as if I were insane 
if I tapped his shoulder and said, 


‘Excuse me, sir, I know you probably didn’t mean to, 


but you stepped in front of me. 
Would you mind going to the back of the line?’ 
: And he would be right. 


I’d have to be insane to lay such bullshit on him.” 


The Street is not a country club. 
It is survival of the fittest. 
Darwin had that right! 


as-hell couldn’t afford it at that time, but it couldn’t hurt). 
I expected the pretty young woman who greeted me to 
start singing, “Do you know the way to San Jose?” She 
looked, and still does, like Dionne Warwick. She was 
very friendly and gave me an application. 

Months went by. I was trying to get away from the 
drug dealers in Berkeley and got a referral to First Step in 
Oakland. It is a shelter that has a recovery (from drugs) 
program. The young woman there referred me to St. 
Mary’s, which the woman said had a 12-step recovery 
program for seniors. I went there, was greeted with all 
the kindness you would expect from people who come 
from the same mold as Dorothy Day and Catholic 
Charities. They gave me a voucher for one night at a 
hotel (it was. raining that day). To get to the hotel, / 
walked by that same senior housing building. 1 went in to 
do business because I was now getting my Social 
Security Disability benefits. 

That same pretty young woman was there that I had 
talked to months before. I said I would like to be consid- 
ered for an apartment. She asked, “Where is the applica- 
tion I gave you?” Wow! What a memory. 

I live there now, away from Berkeley’s drug dealers, 
and I am in the 12-step program at St. Mary’s. I still 
haven’t found any more loaded pipes (I guess God has 
forsaken me...). 

By the way, my knuckles are getting raw because I’m 
having to knock on wood so often! 

Mister ed was homeless for an extended period in Oakland 


and Berkeley before finding housing with the assistance of St. 
Mary’s Center, a program for homeless seniors in Oakland. 
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East Bay Hospital Endangers Patients 


from page three ‘ 


No nursing assessment was ever given 
to Robert Jackson, an East Bay patient 
who died while in restraints on April 5, 
1996, according to the state licensing sur- 
vey. Even though Jackson arrived at East 
Bay in a state of caridac crisis, the report 
found that: “The nursing assessment had 
not been completed, except for a notation 
in the narrative summary by the RN that 
the patient’s neck was noted to be stiff.” 
In reality, Jackson was undergoing an 
acute medical emergency and died a few 
hours later — and not of a “stiff neck.” 

Another patient who was admitted to 
East Bay on March 18, 1996, with diag- 
noses including kidney failure and liver 
failure was not assessed by an RN on 
admission, despite the life-threatening 
severity of his medical condition. The 
nursing assessment on admission was per- 
formed by a Mental Health Counselor. 
East Bay entrusted the life of this man in a 
life-and-death medical emergency to an 
utterly untrained, unqualified MHC. The 
outcome of this unconscionable lack of 
proper medical care is that the patient was 
shipped off and died at Brookside 
Hospital on March 24, 1996. 

Nancy Jane Turner, who died in her 
bed at East Bay on October 3, 1995 — 
after a grueling night of torment in which 
her sister begged staff to give her medical 
help — was never given a nursing assess- 
ment by an RN, and the admission narra- 
tive was incomplete and unsigned. Instead 


of a competent exam by a qualified nurse, 
Turner was given only a mental status 
exam by a Mental Health Counselor who 
“incorrectly recorded the patient’s weight 
as 105 pounds when the actual weight was 


205 pounds.” Adding to this frightening: 


picture of gross medical incompetence, 
the MHC failed to note-that the 5150 
admission form stated that Turner had 
been awake the previous night and wrote 
that her “sleep pattern was normal.” 
Unbelievably, the state’s interviews 
with East Bay staff revealed that Mental 
Health Counselors are given no formal 
training at the hospital, yet they often con- 
duct patients’ admission assessments, and 
perform the 15-minute checks on patients 
in restraints and seclusion — two of the 
areas where East Bay has been faulted 
most often for endangering patients’ lives. 
-East Bay responded to the deficiencies 
issued by State Licensing for using under- 
trained Mental Health Counselors by 
claiming that it had already changed that 
practice prior to the Sept. 25, 1996, report, 
so that “only Registered Nurses are com- 
pleting the admitting nursing assessment.” 
Yet MHCC’s records show that on Oct. 
10, 1996, a Mental Health Counselor was 
still completing the nursing assessment on 
a patient, making a lie out of East Bay’s 
assurances to state investigators. 


A RECIPE FOR DISASTER 


- Now add understaffing to undertrain- 
ing, and you have a recipe for disaster. 
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State Licensing found that, for the week 
of Sept. 15 to Sept. 25, 1996, the two psy- 
chiatric units with the most acutely dis- 
abled patients were understaffed, with 
only “two RNs and no other licensed per- 
son on the day and evening shifts,” mean- 
ing that after all the firestorm of contro- 
versy over its decades-long pattern of cut- 
ting corners and saving money by under- 
staffing, after all its promises to improve 
staffing ratios, East Bay is still failing to 
provide a decent level of skilled staffing. 

This leads to absolutely despicable out- 
comes — in one case, there was a 16-day 
delay in the performance of the nursing 
admission assessment by an RN. Such 
prolonged delays put East Bay patients at 
an unacceptable risk. 

The problems begin at intake. State 
investigators found that records in seven 
out of eight patients reviewed failed to 
document neurological exams in suffi- 
cient detail: “Due to this lack of detail... 
one could not determine whether a neuro- 
logical condition was or was not present.” 
This is an alarming deficiency in a hospi- 
tal that aspires to care for elderly psychi- 
atric patients who often have serious, 
undiagnosed neurological problems. 

In a similar vein, the state survey found 
that patients’ treatment plans were miss- 
ing specific minimum requirements in /9 
out of 19 cases studied, and that in 2] out 
of 21 patients’ records, East Bay staff had 
failed to identify the patients’ assets — 
the essential foundation upon which to 
build a positive treatment plan. 


In a review of care plans for 19 out of i 


19 patients, none of the plans were indi- 
vidualized or comprehensive; rather, they 
were computer-generated and did not 
involve the patient in their formulation. 
And in 19 out of 19 records, specific 
short-term and long-range treatment goals 
for patients had not been developed. 

A pretty impressive track-record of 
failure in these categories — 7 out of 8, 


19 out of 19,-21 out of 21, 19 out of 19, © 


and, again, 19 out of 19. East Bay is fail- 
ing to provide proper psychiatric care in 
these categories in about 100% of the 


cases reviewed. Exactly what level of fail- ~ 


ure does it take for State Licensing and 
the Health Care Financing Administration 
to shut down this morally bankrupt insti- 
tution for good? 


Disability Rights Exhibit 
- The Berkeley History Museum is 
showing an exhibit, “Berkeley Leads: 
35 Years of Disability Rights.” The 
exhibit opens on Sunday, April 6, and 
will be open Thursday-Saturday from 
12-5 p.m. at the Veterans Memorial 
Building, 1931 Center St., Berkeley. 
For information, call (510) 848-0181. 
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Hung Jury in Santa Cruz Trial | 


from page one 


Accustomed to silencing homeless 
speakers at the mike with a hasty gavel 
and speedy use of the police, Rotkin 
jumped the gun in ordering the meeting 
recessed before it was actually disrupted. 
Defense attorneys also pointed to Rotkin’s 
refusal to accept Cosner’s petitions as evi- 
dence of his bias. His was also the direc- 
tive that barred sympathetic news media 
at the City Council door (Free Radio 
Santa Cruz and Street Spirit). On the 
stand, Rotkin testified that he hoped the 
protesters got double sentences. ~ 

The sequence of events during the 
protest was important in jury delibera- 
tions. In response to audience chanting at 
the end of the public comments period, 


then-Mayor Rotkin.told the assembly to - 


‘so ahead and use the last five minutes to 
chant if you want.” Cosner then rose with 
a sheaf of petitions and waited to present 
them to the council through the city clerk. 
Rotkin demanded Cosner sit down and, 
with no further warning, had him arrested 
a few seconds later. Cosner clung to a 
light fixture rather than be dragged out. 
About the same time, six other protest- 
ers chained themselves to City Hall furni- 
ture. Police began to clear the chambers, 
when, without warning, Sgt. Crain hurled 
Silva out the door. Within eight minutes, 
all protesters had been removed from the 
furniture with bolt cutters and arrested. 
Police declined to take protesters to the 


- adjacent police station, but kept them in 


the Chambers. with alternate media 
excluded while 30-50 protesters chanted 
outside and banged on the windows. The 
council meeting resumed an hour after 
Rotkin recessed it, with homeless advo- 
cates — protesters and non-protesters 
alike —— barred from the session. 
Defendants agreed they had. brought 
chains and locks to the protest, but testi- 
fied that these were used only as a last 
resort when Rotkin acted to eject Cosner 


_and end the meeting. The defense argued 


that protesters chaining themselves to fur- 
niture, though a dramatic visual statement 
to the council, was not in and of itself 
“trespass” or “disrupting a meeting.” Did 
protest during a recess constitute “disrup- 
tion?” The jurors could not agree. Or did 
Rotkin abort the democratic process in his 
determination to run roughshod over the 
homeless issue? In a post-trial interview, 
juror Jim Cohen told Street Spirit: 

'“The reason they were arrested was 
because they were protesting a very serious 
problem in Santa Cruz County. It was the 
content and not the activity itself that 


caused the arrest. That came out very, very . 


clearly. People are not so naive as to buy 
the argument that it didn’t really matter 
what they were saying, it was just a disrup- 
tion. There is a conflict in this town and, in 
fact, in towns all over the United States 
between people who are concerned with 
issues of homelessness versus those who 
just wish homelessness would disappear.” 

Cohen and another juror also described 
Rotkin as “autocratic” and “disingenuous.” 

Attorney Kate Wells, who represented 
Dan Hopkins, Shawn Nichols, and Lucas 
Stickney, suggested the council meeting 
itself may have lacked legality. By barring 
members of the public unconnected with 
the protest long after the prisoners were 
led away to jail, Rotkin raised the issue of 
Brown Act open-government provisions. 
Attorney Layne Goldman, speaking for 
protester Sandrea Roth, challenged Set. 
Crain’s politically-motivated selection 
process of who would be allowed back 
into the council meeting. David Uthmann, 
Brandy Bourgon’s lawyer, got a rise from 
the court by aptly referring to Crain as a 
“bouncer with a badge.” 

Attorney Wells also pointed out that 
the Sleeping Ban law itself was something 


Rotkin would not allow the council to 
debate. Last December, Rotkin enraged 
fellow councilmembers by tabling debate 
on a Winter Shelter Emergency proposal 
minutes after it was introduced [see 
January Street Spirit, “Santa Cruz City 
Council Silences the Public, Censors 
Dissent, Upholds Camping Ban’”’]. 

Street Spirit has chronicled the intransi- 
gence of Santa Cruz’s “progressive” City 
Council majority in maintaining the anti- 
homeless Sleeping Ban (sections MC 
6.36.010 of the Camping Ban). The 
Sleeping Ban mandates fines of $70 to 
$162 against those who sleep outside or in 
their vehicles. In the grip of an officially 
declared Shelter Emergency, Santa Cruz 
has 500-1500 homeless people on any 
given night, but fewer than 200 in the win- 
ter, and fewer than 30 the rest of the year 
have access to any legal place to sleep. 
Covering up with blankets and camping 
during the day costs a similar fine. 

Crucial to the defense was getting the 
jury to understand that basic human rights 
were being routinely treated as criminal 
offenses in Santa Cruz at the time the 
defendants held their colorful protest. The 
Geneva Conventions aptly describe sleep 
deprivation as torture. How then would 
the International Court of Justice look on 
routine enforcement of a law against a 
whole population of people (the homeless 
community) that specifically prohibits 
them from sleeping outside and hence 
from sleeping at all within the City limits? 

Also crucial was educating the jury 
about the legitimacy and importance of 
civil disobedience. Ted Meneice used pro- 
tester Jim Cosner’s words in his eloquent 
summation: “Women wouldn’t have the 
right to vote if it wasn’t for civil disobedi- 
ence; black people would be drinking out 
of segregated water fountains.” 


JUDGE KEEPS THE JURY IGNORANT 


Municipal Court Judge Tom 
“Kangaroo” Kelly presided over the trial. 
Personally friendly but judicially unre- 
lenting, Kelly had dismissed a constitu- 
tional facial challenge to.the Sleeping Ban 
out of hand last August. He refused to 
allow a necessity defense in the 
Lockdown case (the argument that a lesser 
law was broken to prevent a greater evil). 
He cautioned the defense to avoid dis- 
cussing specifics of the Sleeping Ban law 
being protested. He moved to dismiss 
jurors from the jury pool who indicated 
they would follow their conscience or had 
sympathies with the homeless. He bent 
over backwards to retain jurors who had 
connections with police agencies. 

Most significantly, Kelly directed that 
all issues of homelessness and the 
Sleeping Ban be excluded from the jury 
— the content of the protest and its neces- 
sity were not to be allowed to reach the 
jury’s eyes in any detail. Juror Cohen later 
reported that he didn’t know (and was 
prevented from hearing at the trial) that it 
was illegal in Santa Cruz to sleep outside, 
or to pull over to sleep in your car even if 
exhausted. Kelly worked to keep the 
jurors ignorant, controlled, and divorced 


from elementary considerations of justice. ~ 


' Defendants reported that Kelly also 
had pressured them, through their compli- 
ant court-appointed public defenders, to 
accept a deal or a court trial without a jury 
or face a minimum of 90 days in jail if 
they were found guilty. The jury never 
heard the kind of punishment the defen- 
dants faced if they were found guilty. 

Judge Kelly also denounced those who 
had placed jury nullification literature on 
the windshields of vehicles in the court- 
house parking lot. Jury nullification is a 
dreaded taboo in many courtrooms, 
though the Indiana and Maryland State 

Constitutions both acknowledge it in stat- 


ing that jurors are judges of both law and 
fact. Kelly and his fellow Santa Cruz 


_ judges direct their juries to follow their 


legal guidelines without question or dis- 
sent. Jurors are routinely ordered to deter- 
mine only what the facts are and leave to 
the judge how to apply the law. 

In this case, Kelly outlined the legal 
elements of the crime that, if proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt, required 
jurors to vote guilty, however unjust they 
feel the law, however unwarranted a con- 
viction. The full weight of the court was 
laid upon the heads of the jury to chill any 
independent doubts. Most jurors have not 
heard of the right of jury nullification. But 
jurors aware of their jury nullification 
rights and powers know that they may 
ignore a judge’s instructions. 

The jury itself may decide whether a 
law applies, whether it is just or constitu- 
tional, whether a particular prosecution is 
politically motivated, whether the likely 
sentence to be imposed is just, etc. These 
are considerations that Kelly routinely 
orders juries to ignore and leave up to 
him. Jury nullification is the right of 


jurors to disregard the letter of the law.to’ 


uphold the higher, more vital spirit of jus- 
tice. Ignoring judicial orders-to follow the 
law at whatever cost to conscience is the 
historical practice of American juries that 
refused to return fugitive slaves, to jail 
war protesters, or to send marijuana users 
to prison. Consider now what went on in 
the jury room in this case and we will 
return to the issue of jury nullification. 


A SOLE JUROR FOLLOWS HIS CON- 
SCIENCE AND DISSENTS 
In the end, it appears that a sole juror 


in the disrupting case and two in the tres- 
pass case were instrumental in blocking 


‘all 12 convictions. Juror Jim Cohen, a 


county employee, was the primary hold- 
out, ironically the very one the defense 
attorneys were most reluctant to leave on 
the jury. He discussed the class bias of the 
jurors in an interview with Street Spirit: 

“Most of the people that were on the 
jury were... not working class people. 
They were people who had money. They 
were people that were the wives of people 
that were upper-middle-class people from 
Aptos. There was a tremendous class prej- 
udice in the first place going on there. The 
social pressure inside the jury room was 
just incredible to just convict them and 
go. [It showed itself] by body language, 
direct attack, insult, and so forth... Some 
people said in favor of their desire to con- 
vict: ‘If we don’t send a message, the 
community is going to think that it’s okay 
for people to demonstrate and protest.’ I 
said, ‘Oh, you mean it’s not okay for peo- 
ple to demonstrate and protest? Where are 
we? Is this downtown Albania?” 

The jury foreperson refused to allow 
secret ballots and openly tried to lead the 
jury, to conviction. Initially the jury voted 
7-5 that the first element of the “‘disrupt- 
ing a public assembly” crime had not been 
met, in‘that the disruption was not “signif- 
icant.” Since that one element of the crime 
was not proven, why were jurors voting 


disproportionately to convict? Vague | 


authoritarian arguments like, “if we 
acquit, we are sanctioning anarchy,” 


became the buzzwords of the day. Final 


votes were all 10-2 or 11-1 for conviction 
with Cohen on the dissenting end. 
- Cohen explains why: “I think it was 


-the entire process. I think people got burnt 


out; they wanted to make it easy on them- 
selves. Nobody had the courage to look at 
the issue of what was really happening 
with the case.,. They felt they could not 
withstand pressure from members of the 
Business Association that they knew, per- 
sonal friends who would not approve, 
spouses who would not approve. One per- 
son said they were afraid maybe their car 
would be trashed... In any social situation 
right now where people are trying to 


debate anything, the pressure is: ‘they’re 
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guilty, let’s go back to our lives.” 

In spite of this, Cohen reports a 
remarkable conclusion: “But to me the 
most interesting thing was that afterwards 
— after the trial was over — five people 
[jurors] came to me and said, ‘Gee, I real- 
ly didn’t have the balls to do what you 
were doing, but I’m really glad you did.”” 

Cohen explained that the jury failed to 
get at the critical issue of whether protest- 
ers had been arrested for the content-of 
their protest, rather than the activity itself. 
“The jury foreperson actually prohibited 
us from talking about the content... If 
people had been getting up Saying, 
‘hooray for the business association,’ they 
could have demonstrated as long as they 
wanted to. That-was very clear. Totally 
hung on the issue of significant disrup- 
tion, we never got to issue four which was 
content versus activity.” 

The important question in the trespass 
charge was the intent of the defendants. 
Cohen said, “Someone said to me at one 
point: ‘The Constitution is really irrele- 
vant to this.’ I said, “Well, actually in my 
opinion the Constitution is always rele- 
vant.’ We really must discuss that even if 
you don’t agree with its application — at 
least that’s the framework we need to be 
in. Not that question of whether it wasn’t 
convenient for city council to hear some- 
body’s testimony. 

“Considering the constitutionality of 
the laws versus if justice was really the. 
issue, then, of course, they would never 
even have been charged because the injus- 
tice of this case lies entirely on the side of 


‘the city council and the business people in 


the Santa Cruz community. So you really 
cannot consider justice unless you consid- 
er the entire picture. So if that’s jury nulli- 
fication, then definitely that’s what I did.” 

Typical in such jury nullification cases, 
Cohen considered the broader issues. He 
said it was “not a question of elements 
being proven or not proven but of the 
deeper relevance of the Constitution and 
particularly of the First Amendment. The 
arrest process began 15 seconds after 
defendant Jim Cosner presented the peti- 
tion. What is this? Tienanmen Square? 
The moving force in this matter was the 
refusal of City Council to act on the issue 
[of the rights of homeless people]. The 
issue is too critical, too significant to the 
entire country. It’s not simply a question 
of did they trespass or not.” 

Cohen decided that elementary justice 
required a not guilty vote regardless of the 
law, the judge’s instructions, or the spe- 
cific elements of the crime. One of his 
considerations was “insufficient criminal 
intent,” but also key was his revulsion to 
the undemocratic process Rotkin engi- 
neered at the council meeting, and his 
belief in the urgency of the need of home- 
less people to sleep — so dramatically 
presented with chains and padlocks. 

Cohen agreed he was sending Rotkin, 
the police, and the courts the message: 
“Whatever niceties of the law you’ve 
selected to silence this unpopular message, 
whatever technical elements are or are not 
proven, I won’t let you extend your already 
chilling power to silence these protesters. 
However unorthodox their method, it was 
their message you sought to exclude — 
from the council, from the watching public, 
and now, by putting them in jail, from the 
entire community. I will not join you in 
further punishing them for their brief sym- 
bolic protest. I will not ratify your use of 
the courts to punish people of good heart 
bringing an.important issue to public notice 
that you were determined to ignore.” 

Juries must give heavy weight to the 
First Amendment right to petition and 
protest in a legislative forum. Attorneys 
also argued there was reasonable doubt 
over what precipitated the disruption — 
the Rotkin distortion of democracy or the 


_protesters’ shock and anger at seeing the 


See Hung Jury page 13 
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Attorneys Must Learn to Serve the Homeless Movement 


Santa Cruz trial shows that a narrowly legalistic defense may cut the heart out of activists’ principled dissent 


TWISTED IMAGE. » Ace Backwords 


by Robert Norse 


Whe recent trial of the Santa Cruz 
Lockdown defendants teaches 
again how crucial it is to honor a 
_central principle of political 
movements: activists must direct the 
strategy at their own trials. Court- 
appointed defense lawyers and particular- 
ly public defenders need to be educated 
about this cardinal rule whenever they 
represent activists in court. 
The activist/attorney split recurs like 
clockwork. As activists, we go into 


protests and subsequent court trials with — 


our own agenda, hoping usually to beat 
the charges, but more concerned to use the 
courts to pressure public officials to 
change conditions and to dramatize injus- 
tice. We face ingrained and intractable 
attorney practices that are too often elitist 
and narrowly legalistic — practices so 
ingrained that even the attorneys them- 
selves may be unaware of how they can 
be obstacles to the activist’s cause. 

The Lockdown defendants took the 
actions they took (chaining and chanting 
during a Santa Cruz City Council meet- 
ing) to bring public attention to the 
Sleeping Ban because it threatens the 
health, safety, liberty, and dignity of poor 
people. Their protest happened in the con- 
text of a larger, ongoing demonstration in 
front of City Hall that ultimately involved 
more than 370 citations and arrests, most 
still to go to court. This trial, then, is only 
one in a long string of trials about which 
the public needs to be educated. 
~. Trials and demonstrations are intended 
to educate the public, expose the injustice 
of the City , Council, and _pressure the 
courts as part of a multi- -pronged attack on 
an unjust | law. There i is little hope t that any 
one strategy alone can reverse the nation- 
wide tide of anti-homeless laws. 

Homeless people need to organize and 
demonstrate. They need to find colorful 
and unconventional ways of using their 
ace-in-the-hole — the power to peacefully 
delay and disrupt institutions that otherwise 
routinely deny such elementary human 
necessities as public bathrooms at night, a 
legal place to sleep without being arrested 
or accosted, and representation on boards 
and bodies that control their destiny. 


ACTIVISTS: LEARN TO MANAGE 
YOUR ATTORNEYS 


What is for us a life choice, is for attor- 
neys another case. The broader activist 
objective of using the court process for 
public education requires actively manag- 
ing intractable, biased, or over-trained 
attorneys in a forum where the attorneys 
are accustomed to exercising power as 
experts and authorities. 

Protesters need to insist that attorneys 
take orders from them, after outlining the 
legal options. Legal conferences should 
be open to activists — which may mean 
waiving confidentiality. In the long run, 
attorneys need to show activists how to 


research and defend themselves — though 


that is a broader objective. 

Grant them their due, the Lockdown 
attorneys were sincere advocates. They 
made passionate and often eloquent pre- 
sentations to the jury, particularly in the 
closing arguments. They were hamstrung 
by a judge who didn’t want the broader 
issues to reach the jury and by a jury 
afraid to consider what broader issues 
leaked through. That those broader issues 
got out at all is a tribute to attorney effort. 
In the end, attorneys, clients, and support- 
ers all celebrated the victory over convic- 
tion — they were released due to a hung 
jury on every count. The activists gained 
valuable time to prepare future trials and 
to educate the public on the issues of Jury 
Nullification and the Sleeping Ban. 


‘HE IS A HOMELESS PERSON... 
HE HAS NOWHERE To LIVE... 
HE 1S COMMITTING A CRIMINAL 


Act GY SLEEPING oN 
PRIVATE = CRUD PROPERTY. 


A THREE-TIERED HIERARCHY 


But it is equally important to examine 
mistakes made. Opposing the Lockdown 
attorneys was a lackluster, outnumbered, 
unsupported district attorney, who hadn’t 
done his homework. The attorneys did not 
win this trial; rather, the jury hung primar- 
ily because of one juror, Jim Cohen. 
Cohen, like the activists that defense 
attorneys excluded from their conferences 
and from the witness stand, concluded 
that attorneys were pursuing too narrow a 
legal strategy to empower the jury to say 


no to the prosecution/judge juggernaut. . 
Most defense attorneys began work on 


the case late in the day. Understaffed and 


overworked,. most did not maintain ade- 
quate contact with their clients. All but 
one made no attempt to familiarize them- 
selves with past trials of Sleeping Ban 
protesters. Protesters like myself, Robert 
Flory, and others who had faced similar 
trials were not consulted. Instead of mobi- 
lizing our resources together, we were 
divided into a three-tiered hierarchy of 
attorneys, clients and supporters —- each 


with successively fewer privileges. 


After declining to contact his client for 
many months, one of the appointed attor- 
neys refused to seek a continuance for his 
client or appear for him in absentia, but 
reported his client was AWOL, letting the 
judge put out a warrant for him. This 
lawyer apparently lied about being unable 
to reach his client and lied about his client 
not wanting me as a witness. 


ATTORNEYS EXCLUDE DEFENDANTS 
FROM PRIVATE STRATEGY SESSIONS 


Most of the attorneys held private con- 
ferences. Defendants were generally not 
invited to the basic strategy sessions 
which set the agenda of the trial. 
Defendants were excluded from motions 
hearings with the judge. Supporters were 
neither informed of what was going on, 
nor was their input sought. 

Many of us felt that the attorneys mis- 
understood the basic nature of the trial: to 
follow the lead of their clients, to generate 
a community of understanding and resis- 
tance to oppression, to educate the public. 
The overarching aim was not simply to 
get the defendants off on technicalities. 
Instead of putting out press releases and 
working as a team with the activists, the 
attorneys generally held closed meetings 


HE IS THE OWNER OF THIS 
BOARDED-UP HOTEL...HE 
KEEPS IT VACANT GECAUSE 
ITS A GooD BUSINESS INVEST- 
MEN... HE 1S A GOOD 


that pressured and manipulated clients — 
first to take a deal, then to sever their con- 
nections with “controversial activists,” 
then to limit their witnesses. 

‘The effect of this kind of insulation 


and isolation became clear in the trial 
when one defense attorney gave a garbled 
and grossly false history of the Sleeping 


‘ Ban — the law which the defendants were 


risking jail to expose and overturn. Only 
the district attorney’s deeper ignorance 
saved the day. Equally important was 
attorney failure to present the simple 


arithmetic of justice to the jury: fewer 
than 100 sleeping spaces for at least five 
times that many homeless people in Santa 
Cruz. That homeless people must face 
exposure, violence, and/or police harass- 
ment every night under the Sleeping Ban 
was an argument barred by the judge. 

‘One supporter appeared in the court- 
room hallway with a sign, “Legalize 
Sleep.” She was ganged up on and 
harassed by defense attorneys for her per- 
fectly proper, legal, and relevant message 
— a message utterly faithful to the spirit 
of the protest for which the Lockdown 
defendants were now on trial. Organizing 
a “don’t rock the boat” conference, the 
attorneys then proceeded to scare some of 
the defendants to pressure the removal of 
the sign — further weakening the call to 
conscience necessary to stiffen the spine 
of jurors otherwise inclined to vote 
“Guilty” and go home. Many of the attor- 
neys were unwilling to treat supporting 
activists as equals, giving them the tradi- 
tional “too busy” brush-off and ostraciz- 
ing those (like myself) they disliked. 

In the trial itself, they did not get 
important specifics of the homeless situa- 
tion to the jury, fearful of censure by the 
judge. Crucial witnesses like David Silva 
and Free Radio reporter Bob Duran were 
not called to the stand. Silva could have 
impeached the testimony of the chief 
prosecution witness, Sgt. Andy Crain, and 
revealed the police-created climate of fear 
at the council meeting — whose chill was 


‘matched by the courtroom proceedings. 


Many of these attorneys were not com- 
fortable with activists except as well-con- 
trolled clients and were sure the jury 
shared their prejudices. Defendants them- 
selves were allowed to testify only 
because they insisted on it. 

Responding to criticism afterwards, 


HE (S A POLICEMAN.... 
HE IS EMPLOYED TO UP- 
HOLD LAW AND ORDER. 


Bur < AM A CARTOONIST... 
WE ARE BOUND BY A HIGHER 
PRINCIPLE . 


attorney Kate Wells suggested that hard 
attorney work produced the hung jury vic- 
tory, and that activists would do better 
commending and supporting this attorney 
work, and that a “communications break- 
down” caused some of the difficulties. 
“Robert Norse is a great source of infor- 
mation in these cases,” she added. “It’s 
too bad he was ostracized.” 

Courts need to be crammed with cases 
that homeless people have learned how to 
argue themselves. With training, it’s not 
hard to master the legal skills necessary to 
effectively represent oneself against spe- 
cific laws. We need activist-attorneys 
willing to teach people the paralegal skills 
necessary to defend themselves. roue 
need to do this in groups.’ 

Legal scholars tell us that someone 
who acts as her own attorney gets a fool 
for a client. But the activist rejoinder is 
this: At least such a “fool” knows that she 
is not fighting simply to get acquitted or 
to make a brief statement, but to achieve 
basic justice too long delayed, not just for 
herself, but for a whole class of people. 

Those struggling in Santa Cruz need to 
arm themselves with legal knowledge and 
a greater solidarity with each other. — 

Attorneys who want to volunteer their 
time and energy to assist in this training 
process should contact Homeless United 
for Friendship & Freedom (HUFF): (408) 
423-HUFF. Or write Robert Norse, 309 
Cedar #14B, Santa Cruz, CA 95060. E- 


mail: norse@netcom.com. 
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by Terry Messman 


On January 7, the Sacramento City 
Council voted 6-2, with only Mayor Joe 
Serna and Councilmember Darrell 
Steinberg opposed, to sue Loaves & 
Fishes for alleged zoning and city code 
violations, and particularly for feeding the 
hungry on Sundays. Serna has now pub- 
licly decried the lawsuit as a “national 
embarrassment,” and ridiculed the coun- 
cil for attacking a charity on minor tech- 
nical grounds for feeding people on 
Sunday. Loaves & Fishes, a religious 
charity that receives no government 
money, responded by filing a counterat- 
tack claiming that the City of Sacramento 
is harassing it and violating its First 
Amendment right to practice religion. 

The grounds for the City’s lawsuit are 
trivial in the extreme, and apparently 
were chosen in a threadbare effort to 
cloak the real intent of the council, which 
is to limit the numbers of poor and home- 
less people that Loaves & Fishes serves 
in downtown Sacramento. The suit 
attacks the charity for feeding people on 
Sundays; lacking a permit to shift a coun- 
seling office from one side of its complex 
to another; allowing its schoolground to 
straddle a boundary line between two 
properties (both owned by Loaves & 
Fishes!); and not seeking a permit to turn 
a classroom at its school for homeless 
children into an office for teachers. 

But these trifling issues are merely a 
transparent excuse for the council to act 
at the behest of nearby businesses and 
property owners to pressure Loaves & 
Fishes into diminishing services to the 
poorest of the poor — whose numbers 
have been growing in leaps and bounds 
because ef cuts in welfare and homeless 
programs made less than a mile away at 
the State Capitol. Currently, there are an 
estimated 10,000 homeless people in 
Sacramento County, and the attacks on 
Loaves & Fishes seem especially indefen- 
sible given the rising tide of poverty. 


Presidio Housing 
from page five 
Corporation. Noon said, “It is particularly 
painful for me to stand by and watch the 
deterioration of hundreds of wonderful 
family units in the Wherry Housing com- 
plex. I have inspected this housing and 
found it to be lead-and-asbestos safe and 
seismically sound. Through neglect and 
public policy, it now stands vacant and 
faces ultimate destruction, while thou- 
sands of people must endure the terror of 
living on our streets.” | 
Given that the 466 Wherry Housing 
apartments are worth an estimated $80 
million, and that it will cost the Park 
Service an estimated $16 million to 
demolish the units, the rationale of those 
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Why Sacramento 
Sued Loaves & Fishes 


In August, 1996, Sacramento city offi- 
cials revealed their true purpose when 
they attempted to force Loaves & Fishes 
to decrease the number of children taught 
at its Mustard Seed School; end the 
Sunday meal; and limit the number of 
meals served to only 500 per day — a 
drastic reduction from its current average 
of 900 meals per day, and an inhumane 
demand given the sizable increase in 
hunger that will result from recent federal 


-cuts in food stamps and welfare. 


Loaves & Fishes has broad and deep 
support from the religious community, as 
evidenced by the outpouring of support 
from many clergy and denominations in 
the current crisis. The interdenomination- 
al charity was founded in 1983 by the 
religious community, led by Chris and 
Dan Delany of the Sacramento Catholic 
Worker. At present, members of scores of 
churches volunteer in its comprehensive 
programs, which have expanded over the 
years to serve homeless children, families 
and adults in a dignified, respectful 
atmosphere. “Loaves & Fishes doesn’t 
allow drugs or intoxication,” Sister Libby 
Fernandez explained, “but that’s the only 


. tule. Otherwise, they just respect poor 
- people’s dignity.” 


Along with the dining hall, which now 
serves an average of 27,600 meals per 
month, Loaves & Fishes also offers 
Mustard Seed School for homeless chil- 
dren, the Maryhouse day center for home- 
less women and children, Mercy Clinic, 
St. John’s Shelter, Guest House for home- 
less mentally disabled persons, showers, 
job and housing placements, and a library 
with several thousand books. Loaves & 
Fishes also arranges burials for homeless 
people who have no family. 

And now it is being sued for its good 
works. The state of the soul in America. 

“For I was hungry and you never gave 
me food; I was thirsty and you never gave 
me anything to drink; I was a stranger 
and you never made me welcome...” 


who want to tear down the housing is 
highly suspect. And many people do have 
suspicions about Rep. Pelosi’s rationale. 

- When Religious Witness members met. 
with Pelosi in January this year, she advo- 
cated moving the hundreds of units out of 
the Presidio and into a neighborhood such 
as Hunter’s Point. Pelosi’s idea is not 
only ludicrous and astronomically expen- 
sive, but, even more disturbing, it is a 
segregation plan. 

It’s a plan to move that low-cost hous- 
ing and all those unsightly homeless peo- 
ple far away from our pristine ocean 
views and high-rent mansions, and shove 
them into poor areas where they belong 
— far removed from our multimillion- 
dollar. development deals in the Presidio. 


Loaves & Fishes 


from page one 


public access” and “unlawful assembly.” 

Certain Biblical parallels seem 
inescapable here. Just as Jesus broke the 
laws. of his time to heal people on the 
Sabbath, Sister Fernandez and other pro- 
testers broke the law to uphold the right to 
feed people on the Sabbath. “Jesus com- 
mitted probably the first example of civil 
disobedience by healing on Sunday,” she 
said. “Jesus did break the law because 
God said to love your neighbor as your- 
self. And that’s why we broke the law — 
to love our neighbors as ourselves.” 

And when Jesus offered loaves and 
fishes to the multitudes, the authorities 
were outraged by the way he stirred up 
the “untouchables” and the “rabble.” In 


Sacramento, 1997, the same dynamic is at 


work. The exact same kinds of people are 
being excluded and mistreated as were 
excluded in Biblical times — the poor, the 
hungry, the homeless, the sick, the wid- 
ows and orphans, the physically and men- 
tally disabled, the “untouchables.” In 
Biblical times as now, the powers that be 
are intent on driving away the poor and 
branding them as outcasts. Then, as now, 
people of faith who act in solidarity with 
the poor may be vilified. 


That is why Sister Libby Fernandez. 


crossed the threshold and blocked the 
doors of Sacramento City Hall on Good 
Friday this year. For too long, the poor, 
the sick and the hungry have been perse- 
cuted. Sometimes it feels like it has been 
going on since the beginning of recorded 
time. Sometimes, for some people, it 
comes time to take a stand. 

“T live in this town and I have a roof 
over my head and I can eat seven days a 
week,” Fernandez said. “It just hurts me 
that someone else isn’t given that oppor- 


tunity because of the breaking of a city 


code that says you can’t feed people seven 
days a week. I united with others for that 
very same cause: to continue providing 


_ food seven days a week even if it means 


going to jail for breaking the law.” 

_ Fernandez is a member of River City 
Pax Christi, a Catholic peace-and-justice 
group which, she said, provided “the 
thrust behind the demonstration. Being 
members of Pax Christi, we became a 
united voice to stand up for the homeless. 
We not only came together to pray, but to 
live out our prayer through action.” 

But a strange thing happened on the 
way to the jailhouse. After 30 Sacramento 
police officers arrested the 20 protesters, 
they photographed and processed them at 
City Hall. Then, Libby said, “Lt. Greg 
Twilling told us as a group: ‘Because 
you’re filled with so much passion for this 
issue and it was such a peaceful demon- 
stration, in the interests of justice we have 
to release you.’” Each protester was given 
a written notice. saying just that: “In the 
interests of justice, you are released.” 

Tim- Brown, a long-time homeless 
organizer and board member of the 
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, remain an independent voice for justice. 


Yes! I wish to support the work of Street Spirit! 
© I will subscribe to Street Spirit. I enclose $30 for one year's subscription. 


CG I would like to donate! Enclosed is a donation of 7 $100 0 $50 0$ 25 


Send Donations to: 


Street Spirit, Name: 
c/o AFSC Address: 
65 Ninth St., S.F, CA City: 


94103-1401 


eibarnbe to Street Spiritl 


Street Spirit is published by the Homeless Organizing Project of the American 
| Friends Service Committee. homeless people receive 50 papers a day, and are now 
selling 25,000 papers a month. Homeless vendors receive income and self-reliance, 
; and educate the community about homeless issues. We need your support to meet our 
1 printing and mailing costs. Please donate or subscribe to Street dela and help us 
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Sacramento Housing Alliance, was instru- 
mental in organizing the Good Friday 
Vigil. He explained that the vigil was held 
to protest larger issues stretching beyond 
the fate of Loaves & Fishes, such as 
Sacramento’s inaction on the growing 
problem of homelessness and its refusal to 
build more low-cost housing. 

Brown said, “This is the first of a 
series of demonstrations targeted at local 
government bodies in support of homeless 
and hungry people in our community 
whose numbers are expected to possibly 
double under the impact of cuts in welfare 
benefits and food stamps.” 

- He criticized the Sacramento City 
Council for declaring “ridiculous morato- 
riums on badly needed new housing for 
very low-income folks and on badly need- 
ed homeless programs in the city limits.” 
People hurt by welfare cuts and lack of 
new affordable housing will end up home- 
less in downtown Sacramento, he warned. 

“At the worst possible time, City Hall 
wants these problems to simply go away; 
the problems will not go.away and neither 
will we,” Brown vowed. “The City better 
develop a Blue Ribbon Commission and 
come up with a plan about what we’re 
going to do when thousands more home- 
less people hit the streets. We are loudly 
sounding the warning sirens with the hope 
that city officials, religious, business and 
neighborhood leaders will listen and final- 
ly join together to plan for a comprehen- 
sive local safety net that includes more 
housing affordable to very low-income 
people, emergency food distribution, child 
care, and help in finding jobs.” 

Both Brown and Fernandez were 
pleased with the impact of the Good 
Friday protest. Fernandez said that the 
civil disobedience “alerted the City that 
our demand for a Blue Ribbon 
Commission is not going to go away and 
it won’t fade.” 

Brown noted that four of the six coun- 
cilmembers who voted to sue Loaves & 
Fishes just issued a press release stating a 
willingness to renegotiate the suit. “They 
were taking a lot of heat from the press 
and our demonstration, and Mayor Joe 
Serna blasted them for the lawsuit. The 


councilmembers who are under the most 


pressure are beginning to backtrack.” 

But the root cause of all these interre- 
lated problems is a rising wave of 
NIMBYism. Rather than seeing the real 
problems of escalating poverty and home- 
lessness, city officials and businesses only 
react to the existence of needy people in 
their neighborhoods and try to drive them 
away, as in the case of Loaves & Fishes. 

“But the City is not pressuring rich 
neighborhoods to accept social services,” 
Brown pointed out. “They’re only push- 
ing for less services in poor neighbor- 
hoods and less services overall. The big 
problem is the lack of housing and jobs 
and services, and if we don’t deal with 
these real problems in Sacramento, we’re 
just going to be chasing poor people from 
one neighborhood to another.” 
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Building the Church of the Poor 


from page nine 


CO 


sounds, it could even generate a commu- 
nion harmful to the Kingdom of God and 
to the poor of this world. In other words, 
not every communion is Christian and 
desirable, but only that which arises 
around the crucified of this world.” 

- Here, Sobrino makes an unequivocal 
Statement about the necessity of being an 
authentic church of the poor, not merely 
engaging in superficial communion or 
giving the mere impression of unity. The 


church of the poor takes “God’s today and _ 


God’s word in absolute seriousness, try- 
ing to respond to God’s cry in relation to 
victims, and it tries to correspond to the 
reality of God’s today with a serious com- 
mitment to liberation of the oppressed.” 

We cannot ignore structures of power 
wherever and however we “do” theology. 
Liberation theology offers a view of sin 
and evil that regards sin as a social, histor- 
ical fact, reflected in the absence of love 
in human relationships and also in the 
absence of love in our relationship to 
God. According to Gustavo Gutierrez, sin 
demands a radical liberation and, in turn, 
a political liberation. From this perspec- 
tive, the structures of power that create 
economic inequality lie at the heart of evil 
in the world. For Gutierrez, sins against 
God and sins against humanity are one 

-and the same. Individual sin and social 
evil are interrelated. He writes: 

“God, who, in the fullness of time, 
sends his Son in the flesh, so that he might 
come to liberate all people from all slavery 
to which sin has subjected them: hunger, 
misery, oppression, and ignorance, in a 
word, that injustice and hatred which have 
their origin in human selfishness.” 

Within the walls of the church, the 
struggle for an emancipatory theology that 

_ 1s meaningful for.the. First World poor is 
crucial. Facing the scenario of growing 
income disparities, the church is at a criti- 
cal juncture. Part of the discussion emerg- 
ing from mainline seminaries focuses on 
the theological, socio-political and eco- 
nomic implications of Jesus’ ministry, and 
how the cornerstone of this ministry is 
“good news to the poor.” 


FOLLOWING THE HISTORICAL JESUS 

. Theologians are now exploring the 
politicization of Jesus and the implications 
of his ethics for contemporary society. 
Emerging liberation theologies, which are 
examining the relationship between Jesus, 
the Kingdom of God, and the sociopoliti- 
cal environment in which Jesus minis- 
tered, provide an alternative to the lofty 
metaphysics of the Western Church. 

John Yoder’s book, The Politics of 
Jesus, posits Jesus as a “model of radical 
political action” and boldly attempts to 
cast the Jesus of the canonical Gospels in 
juxtaposition with the present. Although 
Yoder casts the work of Jesus in relation 
to “structures of power’ and asserts that 
these structures represent concrete forces 
of evil at work, he also argues that since 
these structures exist in the world, they do 
not escape God’s reign and Jesus comes 
to show us that the hold these structures 
have on our lives is illusory. But Jesus’ 
ethics, Yoder contends, are a challenge to 
the power structures of today’s world. 

However, the historical development 
of classical Christology has lifted the life 
of Jesus out of the realm of physical exis- 
tence and has placed it on the abstract 
plane of metaphysics. In a sense, contem- 
porary churches are suffering from what 
the theologian Comblin calls the “iconiza- 
tion” of the life of Jesus. Insofar as Jesus 
is “iconized,” his life is no longer a 
human life, submerged in history, but a 
theological life — an icon. 

Like Yoder, Sobrino helps us ground 
Jesus in the living, breathing history of 
‘this world. For Sobrino, the ultimate out-. 


come of following Jesus is the participa- 
tion in liberation through meaningful 
political struggles. From the liberationist’s 


_ perspective, the politics of Jesus are mani- 


fest in the struggle for liberation in jus- 
tice, even in the face of brutal oppression. 

In a sense, there is no knowing God 
outside of political praxis; knowing this, 
the Gospels become a weapon with which 
Christians can begin to work for liberation 
of the poor and oppressed. 


PRAXIS AND NONVIOLENT RESISTANCE 
Our work in San Jose with the 


Community Homeless Alliance provides © 


one example of a North American model 
of “praxis in action” — a self-renewing 
circle of action and reflection. 

The CHA was founded upon the notion 
that homeless people, students, parish- 
ioners, clergy, and community activists 
can transform the world and be trans- 
formed through praxis — political prac- 
tice illuminated by group reflection on the 
ethical and political realities discovered in 
confronting structures of injustice. 

Praxis is guided by a critical analysis 
of the social, political and economic struc- 
tures of power. CHA sought to empower 
and liberate all members of the group — 
housed and houseless — through critical 
reflection on praxis. Praxis mediated by 
reflection and dialogue was the locomo- 
tive for CHA’s movement. The group’s 
long-term vision of economic justice 
remained crystal clear. An excerpt from 
CHA’s constitution clearly states the need 
to go beyond the limitations of charity- 
oriented models: 

“Only an approach that treats individ- 
ual manifestations of the problem as 
inseparable from their social and political 
context can be successful in changing the 
dynamic which has kept (homeless peo- 
ple) dependent upon social services. The 
integration of compassion with political 
consciousness and critical awareness of 
the economic and political roots of home- 
lessness are crucial elements to under- 
standing what homelessness means. 
Nonviolent political strategies, like those 
advocated by Dr. Martin Luther King, 
must be seen as a realistic means of attain- 
ing affordable housing and rights for the 
displaced, and ultimately political and 
economic power for the dispossessed.” 

CHA’s transformative model is based 
explicitly on the need for collective action 
and on a true commitment to nonviolent 
political change. As in the writings of 
Cesar Chavez, Dan Berrigan, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Dorothy Day and many 
others, this commitment must be personi- 
fied in the actions of the oppressed. 

As King wrote in Letter from a 
Birmingham Jail: “Actually, we who 
engage in nonviolent direct action are not 
the creators of tension. We merely bring 
to the surface the hidden tension that is 
already alive. We bring it out in the open 
where it can be seen and dealt with.” 

CHA’s maxim of forging nonviolent 
strategies, not for, but with the oppressed 
led to constant dialogues about why non- 
violent action is not only morally com- 
pelling but also strategically effective. 

Grappling with the question of nonvio- 
lence became a catalyst for discussing 
Walter Wink’s concept of Jesus’ “Third 
Way” as an alternative to the “fight or 
flight” response to violence. Jesus’ Third 
Way of nonviolence is the only way to 
overcome domination — no other way 
seems plausible. Wink concludes that 
people from all backgrounds and faiths 
must come to understand the Third Way 
in order to change the world: 

“The programmatic task of what we 
might call the ‘Jesus project’ in the 


’ decades ahead will require moving from 


largely reactive, episodic and occasional 


nonviolent actions to an aggressive, sus- 
tained movement. Our goal must be the 
training of millions of nonviolent activists 
who are ready, at a moment’s notice, to 
swing into action on behalf of the human- 
izing purposes of God.” 

Through teach-ins and rigorous dia- 
logue about nonviolence, issues relevant 
to our movement’s strategy began to 
emerge. CHA members began to reflect 
on the dynamics of oppression itself and 
began to focus on their self-awareness. As 
Paulo Freire states in Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed, “this pedagogy makes oppres- 
sion and its causes objects of reflection by 
the oppressed, and from that reflection 
will come their necessary engagement in 
the struggle for their liberation. And in the 
struggle this pedagogy will be made and 
remade.” Thus, this process of changing 
self-awareness comes through reflection 
and articulation, both of which seek to 
change the world. This is what Freire has 
referred to as the dialogic process. 

Freire argues that women and men 
transform their world through awareness; 
this awareness is engendered by dialogue. 
For Freire, dialogue is a means of naming 
the world, and hence transforming it; this 
is an existential reality. Dialogue is the 
encounter in which the united reflection 
and action of the dialoguers are addressed 
to the world which is to be transformed 
and humanized. Dialogue, then, becomes 
a mutual process of disclosure and under- 
standing, its foundation being love of the 
other. This love is the interplay of human 
beings and took on many different forms 
among members of CHA. 

For homeless people, the transforming 
of objectives, aspirations, and hopes did 
not exist “out there,” in space. Rather, 
transformation is inseparable from living 
under adverse conditions. Homeless mem- 
bers of CHA, through being linked to the 
community and its institutions, began to 
believe that liberating action was possible. 

Freire writes: “In order for the oppressed 
to be able to wage the struggle for their lib- 
eration, they must perceive the reality of 
oppression not as a closed world from 
which there is no exit, but as a limiting situ- 
ation which they can transform. This per- 
ception is a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition for liberation; it must become the 
motivating force for liberating action.” 

CHA’s constitution states that the 
“process of raising consciousness is built 
into the critical reflection approach and 
seeks an ultimate end in itself: moving 
members to a heightened level of aware- 
ness of the structures of power and the 
necessity for creative tension driven by 
love of neighbor and love of justice.” This 
meant moving beyond the prevalent 
notion that homelessness is solely an indi- 
vidual problem and that they are impotent 
in the face of the Domination System. 

Important questions. about loving the 
oppressor came to the fore, as we studied 
various perspectives from Jesus to Dr. 
King. Further, with homelessness and 
poverty striking disproportionate numbers 
of African Americans and Latinos in Santa 
Clara County, integrating and creating sol- 
idarity between the diverse subgroups 
within CHA became a challenge which we 
sought to meet through dialogue and criti- 
cal reflection. As Kennedy points out in 
Pedagogies for the NonPoor: 

“There will frequently be resistant and 
blocking forces within the community at 
both a local and regional level. However, 
the aim of solidarity through repositioning 
with a new community of the poor and 
oppressed also offers an experience of 
community across the boundaries of class, 
race, sex, or nation. This solidarity is frag- 
ile but profound, and is usually rooted in 
an immersion encounter.” 

CHA’s activist approach set up the pre- 
conditions for “immersion encounters.” In 
1992, a series of actions began that would 
eventually culminate in a housing 
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takeover. Under the rubric of CHA, 
reflection and action became inseparable. 
Georg Lukacs understood this notion 
when he pointed out to fledgling revolu- 
tionary parties of his time: “to explain to 
the masses their own action is to clarify 
and illuminate that action, both regarding 
its relationship to the objective facts by 
which it is prompted, and regarding its 
purposes.” Strategy sessions, mediated by 
reflection, did indeed clarify the actions 
and buttress the idea that homelessness 
was a product of structural forces, not the 
individual’s moral characteristics. 

Many of the actions undertaken by 
CHA over the last several years trans- 
formed not only the individuals involved, 
but also the political and economic land- 
scape of San Jose. The hearts and minds 
of some public officials were even 
changed when confronted with the Third 
Way. As the San Jose Mercury News 
reported about CHA’s housing takeover: 

“A sharply divided Santa Clara Valley 
Water District board voted Tuesday to 
seek dismissal of trespassing charges 
against Scott Wagers and 14 homeless 
people who had occupied several board- 
ed-up houses. Patrick Ferraro, the board 
chairman, compared the trespass to civil 
disobedience of the civil rights marchers 
and anti-war protesters of the 1960s. ‘The 
intent of the activists wasn’t to do dam- 
age. The intent was to heighten the aware- 
ness of a very severe problem we face in 
this country.’ Ferraro’s enthusiasm helped 
convince other board members to drop the 
charges and ultimately, open houses.” 

Media coverage of CHA’s events was 
extensive and built a rapport with 
reporters, some of whom began to sympa- 
thize with the group’s plight off the 
record. Reporters told CHA members that 
they were “not aware of the extent of the 
homeless problem until they covered the 
group.” Both homeless and housed partic- 
ipants said that CHA’s events engendered 
transformation at several levels. Consider 
the following statements from participants 
in CHA’s nonviolent actions, as quoted 
from articles in the San Jose Mercury 
News and San Jose City Times magazine: 


“When I saw what was happening (the 
occupation of vacant houses), I felt good 
about it. I felt something positive would 
come out of it and it did: we got a house 
and we got empowered.” —homeless man 

“I’m not just doing this for myself, I’m 
doing this for all homeless. people who are 
God’s Children.” — homeless woman 

“If the government fails, people have 
to take the initiative.” — graduate student 

“We have to stand up and fight for 
what’s right — human rights. That’s what 
we are, and it’s hard to believe that’s all 
they are — human. They don’t live out 
there in a kingdom or on a throne.” — 
formerly homeless community activist 

“Tf you have a job that pays $5 an 
hour, you can’t pay rent in San Jose. We 
are all two paychecks away from home- 
lessness.” — female student 

“T’ve been healing. I’m trying to get 
back to where I can function again and 
get closer to Jesus. This has been a bless- 
ing.” — resident of a vacant house won 
through struggle 

“We’ve got six people who were practi- 
cally strangers at first living together as a 
family now. They’re the best roommates 
I’ve ever had and they give me a sense of 
community.” — resident of a vacant house 


The above statements reflect empower- 
ment, transformation and the construction 
of critical consciousness. Over the last 
several years, many CHA members under- 
went a strong pattern of individual, spiri- 
tual, and political transformation. CHA 
was successful in anticipating this trans- 
formation insofar as the group’s dynamics 
went beyond psychological models of 
empowerment and sought lasting structur- 
al change through nonviolent means. 
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Homeless Women Discover Their Own Stories 


I Have Arrived Before My Words 
Autobiographical Writings of Homeless Women 


by Deborah Pugh and Jeanie Tietjen 
Charles River Press © 1997 


by Deborah Pugh 


ora Neale Hurston once wrote, “There is 

something about poverty that smells like 

death. Dead dreams dropping off the heart 

like leaves in a dry season and rotting 
around the feet; impulses smothered too long in the 
fetid air of underground caves. The soul in a sickly 
air. People can be slave-ships in shoes.” 

Zora’s warning words remind me of the first time I 
read them and realized I had to find my own language 
for my own life. The initial point of my discovery 
journey was my family, and emerging from them put 
me on many paths — but it was a convergence of 
those paths that brought me to WritersCorps. In many 
ways, I felt as if I was on my way home. How ironic 
to go back home in a homeless shelter. 

In September, 1994, 1 applied to a program called 
WritersCorps and was accepted. WritersCorps, funded 
by President Clinton’s AmeriCorps program and the 
National Endowment for the Arts, is a project that 
employs writers to teach writing and literature work- 
shops in communities traditionally underserved by the 
arts. 

In making the decision to apply for WritersCorps, I 
was not sure which part of me, the writer or the per- 
son, was signing up. By that time in my life, the two 


often ignited the other. I knew for sure that revolution 
begins first in the mind, and for me as a human being and 
a writer, I had arrived at the point of understanding that a 
space for freedom must be created inside before it can be 
accomplished outside. 

To break through the realities of poverty, race, sex, 
and class, people had to discover their own center. They 
had to value their own story, embracing each up-and- 
down, each light and shadow. Only then can a person 
evaluate all the outer stories about “those people” that 
create so much despair, shame, or self-contempt. 

But to become un-invisible is no easy task. It reverses 
process —- you have to close your eyes to see. From a 
writer’s perspective, you have to un-write all that’s been 
written to find your words, your space, your future. 

When I began to work at the shelter, I knew nothing 
about homelessness but I did know about poverty. I knew 
about the poverty of the pocket and of the soul. I knew 
about impulses in underground caves. I knew about being 
a slave-ship in my own shoes. And most importantly, I 
knew that this was not only a poor person’s malady. Rich 
people wear those slave-ship shoes, too. When I started 
teaching for WritersCorps, I was still pocket-poor, but I 
had kicked those slave clogs in the corner and upgraded 
to some fine new spirit-wings. 

What I hoped for was that through writing, my students 
could do the same. This is what I gave, but what I received 
in return far exceeded my expectations. As the writing 
workshops became more established, more and more 
incredible stories were being shared with me. I started think- 
ing about writing a book and talked with my co-teacher, 
Jeanie Tietjen, about it. We selected five writers from our 
classes and proposed the idea to them. Royalty contracts 
were signed and we began to write and hope. 

Our dream came true in December, 1996, when our 
book, I Have Arrived Before My Words: 
Autobiographical Writings of Homeless Women was 
released. This book is one story written in seven parts. In 
the first part of the book, Jeanie and I tell our stories — 
our ideas, life experiences, experiences while working in 
shelters, and what brought us to WritersCorps. The sec- 
ond section contains the autobiographical writings of five 
currently or formerly homeless women —Georgia, 
Gayle, Ann, Dionne, and Angie. 

As storytellers and writers, we believe this book is 
evidence that people’s lives are touched and even trans- 
formed by writing. What this book is'not is some abstract 
construct of statistical this-and-thats about homelessness. 
It is about courageous women who live with labels and 
beyond them. It is a book about writing and freedom and 
community. The following excerpts are women’s efforts 
to tell their own stories in their own voices. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
WRITINGS OF 
HOMELESS WOMEN 


were so intricately entwined that the passion of one (over art: Doris Lee, Cherries in the Sun (Siesta) 


Me isa : Calicasien woman in her thirties who suffers 
from manic-depression. ‘She has been all over th world, 
: first as a daughter of a military father an | then on her — 
own. This excerpt is about a time she was arrested in 
: Mexico because she did not have her Papers. Her purse 
had been stolen by three men who raped and robbed her. 


“In the mirror I looked as I was, being arrested in | 
‘Chetumal, Mexico. I had no other | item but the mirror. a 
held it in my hand and recited a prayer from | the fiery pit 
that burned all around 1 me. The cohen voices of FOS i 


who refused to speak to me...” 


“Once at the jail, I saw rain Poel down: ae I 
felt Banger aoe. the time of oy arrival that I would 


ee were se ee soccer ar 
3 Female hands searched my bod: 
Then she put me ina cell where water was yee bias 
in large buckets. She then again appeared at my jail cell, 
_ smoking and wearing my clothes. More rain in the jail 
_ that was. overlooking a tropical Cancun garden. There, 
| tenderness i in the music we listened to as we hung in our 


hammocks and experienced being i in jail. I smuggled a 


rug. between my bars with a note I slipped to Anthony. 
_ The voices I heard at night were of other people calling | 


out to forgotten loved ones who were not there. I heard a 


man calling, “Veronica, Veronica.” His grief was in ‘the. 
shadows of the endless night where my time ended i in 


tne days and I was pee to Miami via Mexican Air.” 


